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H' OW happy is he born or taught 
Who serveth God's all-perfect will; 
Whose armor is divinely wrought, 


And truth his never-failing shill; 


Whose passions not his masters are; 
Who death doth never fear to face; 
Who on the Lord doth cast his care, 


cAnd trusteth where he cannot trace; 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than goods to lend; 

Who walks along the world’s highway 
With man 4 brother, Christ a friend; 


That man is free from servile bands 
Of sin’s control or error’s thrall; 
Lord of himself while God commands, 
And, having nothing, yet hath all. 


Adapted from Sir Henry Wotton (1568-1639). 
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‘¢ Take it 
Back, John, 






F BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING ” 


Send for sampies, showing liabe!s and material. 
‘othe S. H. & M. Co..-P. O. rox 699, N Y. City. 





“*S.H.&.M.”’ Dress Staysare the Best. 








© Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
® the best support for puffed 
© sleeves and flare skirts in 
@ the market. 

> CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 

is plainly stamped ...... 


Fibre Chamois 


° 
All dry goods stores. Three weights. ®) 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


ATLANTA 
EXPOSITION. 


Parties will leave BOSTON for ATLANTA, Octo- 
ber 2,5, 14, 16, 22.28 and 30; November 5, 11, 13, 19, 25 and 





and December 3 9,11 and 17, 
Visits to hi: 


“iy 








ooga, Lookout Mountain, 
Washington Ap entire week in Atlanta 
with headqu ers at the Kimball House, 
Warren Leland, Jr., manager. A Choice of 
Routes. 

Autumn Tour to Southern California, Oct, 22. 

Other Cours to Calt.fornia Nov. 19, Dec. 10, 
Jan. 7. Jan. 23, Feb. lLand Feb 13. 

‘hours to Mexico in January «nd February. 

Tours to Europe in January, February, March, ete. 

Independent Railroad Tickets via the BRos- 
ton & Albany avd Other Principal Lines; also 
Steamship Tickets to all points 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
trip desired. (Special circular for Atlanta tours.) 








BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 
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Simplex Printers. 


The Lawton Simplex 


Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 









Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co. 





95 ——_ 


TIMES IN 100 


Pine Tar Soap, 


(PERSIAN HEALING.) 


("Pine Tar 3 NE’S 


1S PREFERRED OVER 
ALL OTHER PINE TAR 
SOAPS BY THE INTEL- 
LIGENT PURCHASER. 


° e o 





Resolve to purchase dur- 
ing 1895 only Constan- 
tine’s if you wish the orig- 
inal and the purest soap of 
its kind for beautifying the 


skin, It is also a luxury 
for the bath. Try it. 
— Drvaaists.— 
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Silk Thread Holders. 


AS Cy Fe 


oe}; a J it. 
This holder protects the skein from becoming snar 
ed or soiled until the Jast thread is used. Ask you 
dealer for our wash ~ pe oa new patent holders 
nly, sent postpaid te 

One Sample Skein any ‘address on receipt 


of five cents in Stamps. Once used, you w 






tvs buy your silk in this holder. 


2 Union S:., New London, Conn 





money too— 
100 letters, | 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex.! 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and} 
saves its cost over and again in sending} 
Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
The only way to be sure of get 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL NOTES. 


The increased attention paid by the secular press 
to religious conventions and other forms of special 
Christian work seems to indicate a new tendency on 
the part of modern journalism. An interesting il- 
Justration of this is to be found in the announce- 
ment of the Boston Herald that it will publish a 
supplement on Friday of this week containing a 
verbatim report of proceedings and addresses at the 
annual State Sunday Scbool Convention in Fall 
River, and furnish it free with their regular edition, 

‘The next International Convention of 8.8. Workers 
will be held in Boston in June, 1896. The last [nter- 
national Convention was held in St. Louis in 1893 
and in connection with the Second World’s § 8. 
Convention. The fact that this meeting is to be 
held in Massachusetts naturally awakens unusual 
interest in the Sunday school cause in New England. 
At this early day preliminary plans are being made 
to bring over the Trunk Line Ratlroads from the 
West special trains for the delegates from every 
part of the country. This will undoubtedly be the 
largest and most representative gathering of Sun- 
day school workers ever held in this country. 


Springfield enjoyed two meetings last week in the 
interest of Sunday schoo! work. On Tuesday even- 
ing a large company of Christian Endeavorers 
gathered in the parish house of the Memorial 
Church to consider the work of the 8. 8. committee. 
A report by a model 8.8. committee furnished ma- 
teria! for considerable thought and some discussion. 
On Friday the Hampden District S. 8. Association 
held its annual meeting. Miss Bertha F. Vella of 
Lynn and Rey. C, A. Littlefield of Watertown spoke 
of primary and State work, respectively, and Mr. 
George W. Pease and Mr. E. P. St. John of the 
School for Christian Workers, Springfield, spoke of 
normal work and taught a normal class. 


Lawrence district of the Massachusetts S. S. 
Association held its autumnal meeting in the 
Lawrence Street Congregational Church last week 
Wednesday. The district comprises all the Sunday 
schools in Andover, No. Andover, Ballardvale, 
Methuen and Lawrence. The topics considered 
were Some New Methods of Work, Why Give, 
Twenty Ways of Teaching a Lesson, Speaking, 
What? How? and Why Study the Book? The 
attendance was large and those present made it 
manifest that they appreciated the painstaking 
work of their executive committee, of whom the 
efficent secretary, Mr. Alba M. Markey, isthe leader. 
A special feature of the afternoon service was a 
children’s service conducted by Miss Bertha F, 
Vella, in which nearly 300 children participated. A 
banquet was served by the ladies of the church at 
5.30, at which 275 people sat down, each paying for 
their own ticket. Pres. R. G. Seymour, D.D, of 
the State Association presided at the after dinner 
exercises and several doctors of divinity and the 
State secretaries made five minute speeches that 
were amusing and instructive. Twelve delegates 
were apvointed to attend the annual State conven- 
tion which meets this week in Fal) River. 





Religious Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete. » published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, opens Oct. 2. Evening 
classes Oct. 10, 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 

ities 
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Are you sure that your 
chimney fits your lamp? that 
See the 
“Index to Chimneys ”— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


the shape is right ? 


glass. 





A New Evangelist ! 


So say devoted pastors who have used 
the lantern in church work. Its useful- 
ness is proved in the conversion of thou- 
sands, and itis confidently predicted that 
the Stereopticon, in ten years, will be as 
universally used as the organ. 
tors can buy on instalment plan and hire 
slides very cheap. 

Write for pamphlet, “ Solved ; or, The Sunday Eve- 
ning Problem.” Read its hints, and the actua expe- 


rience of pastors who have tried the new plan. It is 
mailed for the asking. Illustrated catalogue 20 cents, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches : 16 Beekman St., New York. 


Boston : 244 Wasbingsoo St. Ganc4go 19% La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.)- 515 East 14th St. MINNEAPOLIS: 1564 
Hennepin Ave. Cuaveawonna, 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND, 411 Couch St, 


"06 fon atl 


Knit, [ Ltso,ask Ifso,ask your dealer forthe 

| Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 

or send ten cents in stam ps 

or do | and receive a sample 
other 

| thousands of other ladies 


| spool, 500 yards, by mail. ee 
Falicy | have, the best you oe 


All pas- 





| You will pronounce it as 
|ever used, Try it. 


Work ? Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 
Glasgo, Conn. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East l4TH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pi. -+, Boston, Mass.; New Yo Tk N. ¥.; 
Chicago, Ll and Los Angeles, Cal. 00-pag ged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fics & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL. 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SESIINARY. 
Course of study commmiete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Alsoan elective English course. Advan: 
emitic study optional. Entrance ezaminasies on 
Wednesday, Sept. Address Prof. . DENTIO, 
Bangor, e. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and outdoor life. Laboratories, 
F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 

ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 

five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 

skating. Classical and general course of study; 

also, ti aratory and optional. Year commences 
1, 1x95. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN, Princi- 

pal, Bradford, ass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing Schoo) in Bel- 
videre, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Art and _.. Perea er 
ot house pupils imate to twent 

MR . P, UNDE VHiLL. ‘Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Fagtren, Director, 
Founded in 1853 by 


E. Tourjée. onsER oN Mass 
aN DUC: 7 


rans giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


















- CONNECTICUT. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 24th year. Primary, Interme- 
diate, and College Preparatory Courses. usic, Art. 
and the Lan uages. Careful attention to morals an 
manners. ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





Church Equipment. 
CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Koom 8, Opposite 
Previdence BR. B. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Sthewng’ 's long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
ogne of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
sommittees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 








Its union methods specially commend it to 
of sparse po ulations divided in relizious sentiments. 
Its missionaries visir families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold evangelistic meetin - and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangelizing agency has larger 
results for the amo mt expended. 11,000,000 children are 
et out of Sunday School. Will you heip to save them? 
end to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D.D., spied England 
Secretary, | Beacon st., Room 40, Boston 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition ofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains ana missionaries; promutes temperance 
homes and boarding bouses in leading a ving = 
home and abroad; provides libraries for out 





Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
'Ostermoor & C0., ‘ew torn my. 








pe ae the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 
gant ES H. TRASK, President. 
Rav. W. C. STITT, Secret ‘etary. 
W. G. StuRGES, Treasurer. 








* ’ 
Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this head not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost cubeoribere S79 on cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Position Wanted in an institution. Have had 
several years’ ex “yee os rison and reformatory 
work, and can giv eferences. Address F. L. 
Tarbox, 908 Harrison Teer Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wanted an honest, reliable Christian woman, an 
American, about 45 years old, who thoroughly under- 
stands housework and is willing to make coking a 
Specialty; polaundry work. Toastrong, willing woman 
& good home and good wages is assured. Address Mrs. 
M. 8. Munsill, Hartford, (t. 


Housekeeper. A lady of ex rience would like a 
position as h n ee t home where one 
or more servants are. ‘kept. Best of references. Ad- 
dress Box 2552, Boston, Mass. 

















LARGEST MANUFA cTUPERS] 








Individual — 


Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
church. e Fun descriptive catalogue free. 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., ,, Northville, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Furniture for Church, Chapel, Sunday 
Schools and Assembly Rooms. 














tottkk gaan 
* CHAUTAUQUA® 


(Literary and , Reading Circle e 


Scientific) 
i THE AMERICAN YEAR 
A systematic course in American politics, 
S industry, and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National Life. 
Cc: Why not supplement your desultory read- "Oy 





ing by a well-detined course for the coming 
winter? Chautauqua offers a practical, te 
comprehensive plan. 


$e JOUN H. VINCENT. Dept. 50, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


ttt tAtAkC LS Gtototctotok 








ATLANTA EXPOSITION. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Convenient 
to electric and steam cars to Exposition Grounds. Write 
for circular to President Horace BumsTeap, Atlanta, Ga, 





Church Equipment. 





Y KNOWN SINC 
nave runmanes s5.00016e0, 
(mune CH, 3 iPEL & OTHER 


ze ES OL eENuiN Bes 


WE TT VN BEL-METAL 


CHIMES, Erc. RO apace FREE 





Citar ree 


Sour Bi MYEE 
Pataloque with SHE, oH SCHOOL +g yy 











CHURCH BELLS: 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDAY. BALTIMORE, MD 
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Delightful Stories 


Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Clara Louise Burnham, 
Eliza Orne White, 

Bret Harte. 


Messrs. Houcutron, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
invite attention to the following 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE VILLAGE WATCH-TOWER. 

By Mrs. Wiaartn, author of ‘The Birds’ 

Christmas Carol,’”’ etc. 16mo, $100. 

Several short stories containing admirable studies of 
New England village life—pright, witty, extremely 
readable. 

THE WISE WOMAN. 

By Mrs. BurnHAmM, author of ‘ Sweet 

Clover,” ‘Miss Bagg’s Secretary,’’ etc. 

16mo, $1 25. 

The aim of this charming story is to do away with 


artidcial conventionalities aud promote a more sincere 
social life. 


THE COMING OF THEODORA. 
By Eviza Orne Wuire, author of “ Winter- 
borough,” ** When Molly was Six.” 16mo, 
$1.25. 
A novel that may well cause discussion, The scene is 


asemi-rura! neighborhood, the characters true to life, the 
incidents natural, and the narrative fresh and attractive. 


CLARENCE. 

By Bret HARTE i16mo, $125. 
A any | of the War for the Union, 

Bincoln figures in it. 

THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 
A Populur Holiday Edition of Longfellow’s 
ubique poem, with a fine Portrait, and 22 
full-page [ltustrations by FrepERIC REMING- 
TON. Crown 8vo, bound in very attractive 
style. $2 00. 

JOHN KNOX. 

Another excellent volume in the series of 
British Leaders of Religion. By FLorRENCcCE 
A. McCounn. Witha Portrait. 12mo, $1.00. 


and President 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, br¥? 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





Lhe Pilgrim Fathers in Art. 


Messrs. HouGHTon, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
take pleasure in announcing a beautiful Holi- 
day Edition of 
STANDISH OF STANDISH. 

By JANKg}. AusTIN, autnor of “‘ A Nameless 

Nobleman,”’ ‘Betty Alden,’ etc. With 

twenty tull-page illustrations by FRANK 

T. Merritt. Carefully printed, attract- 

ively bound. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $5.00. 

Mrs. Austin’s most popular novel ot the Pilgrims of 
the Vid Piymouth Coluny has been illustrated with fine 
intelligence and exquisite s«ill by Mr. Merrill, and the 


two vandsome volumes are every way beautiful and at- 
tractive. 


THE CHRIST OF TODAY.:| 
By GrorGcr A. Gorpon, D.D., minister of 
the Olid South Church, Boston, and author 
of ‘Tue Witness to Immortality in Litera- 
ture, Philosophy and Life.’’ Crown, 8vo, 
$1.50. 
A strong. thoughtful book discussing the problems 
which confront the Christian thinker today, showing 
that Christ is the supreme instrument of the Spirit in 


the moral education of the race, and asserting the 
inseparableness of Uhrist and Christianity ; 


THE NIMBLE DOLLAR, WITH OTHER 
STORIES, 
By CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. ‘!With a 
frontispiece illustration. 16mo, $1.00. 
This is a group of capital stories, told with a great 


deal of vigor, and abyvunding in incidents that boys 
eannot resist. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP. 


# Churches considering the matter of adopting the 
above cup will find it greatly to their advantage to 
eonfer with Rev. Charles Scott 0 Reading, Mass. 
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The 
Sunday School 
Library. 


To sustain interest in this important 
department of the Sunday schogl, make 
the scholars realize that the officers of 
the school consider it worthy of constant 
care and attention. 

The librarian should be a man or woman 
who knows books, who is interested in 
young people’s reading, and who is pre- 
pared to give advice about books when 
requested to do so, and who appreciates 


the importance of system and accurate 


__/the latter best secured by the use 
records (ot the PILGRIM Library Record) 


New Books should be added 
several times a year Or a 
larger number once a year. 


We are experts in this line. Send for our List of 
specially approved books. Allow us to forward to 
your reading committee books for examination, 
subject to return—we pay express one way. 
Lowest discounts. 


Congregational S. S. and Pub. Society, 
Congregational House, Boston, and Chicago. 








A Service of Song and 
Keadings for Harvest 


Golden Sheaves. 


Festivals and Thanksgiving. Price, 5 cents per copy. 


A new and ver, 
Royal Organ Method. 27y 02a 
od for the parlor organ, prepared by a thoroughly 
competent organist. A large variety of the best music 
carefully arranged for the organ. Price, $2.00. 


Branzoli’s Mandolin Method. 


An elegant edition of this celebrated work, printed 
complete from the original Italian work. Other Amer- 
ican editions are abridged, Price, $2.00, 


Nos. 1 to6, Complete. 

Gospel Hymns, Music edition, cloth, $1.18 

by mail. Words only,small type, 12 cts by mail. Words 
only, large type, Boards, 30 cents by mail. 

; for Publi 4 

Model Music Course {37.7 3!i5 Shoo. 

books of the series are now ready: Primer (25 c.), First 

Reader (30c), Second Reader (30c), Third Reader (30c) . 

Circulars and specimen pages Free. 
commencing with 


The Musical Visitor gmmencine wit! 


ber, will contain Songs and Piano Music instead of 
Anthems and Organ Music. Price, 13 cents, 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


THE MAN WHO SPOILED THE MUSIC. 


By Rev. MARK GOy PEARSE. Arranged as a Service 
of Song tor temperance Societies, Young People’s Meet- 
ings,etc. Price, 12 cts. each; $1.20 per doz. 


MISSIONARY SONG SERVICE 


with Responsive Scripture Readings. 5 cts.each; 50 
cts. per doz., by mail; #4 per 100, not prepaid. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 K. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Lessons in Water-Colors and Oils. 


Arrangements made for classes to meet out of town. 
Apply between 9 and |, except on Wednesday. Address 
Miss AGNES LEAVITT, 1594 Tremont St., Boston. 
300) Cort 
Publisher, 178 Washington St., Boston. 
FOR SALE. 
PIPE ORGAN __Three manuals, 2,800 pipes. All 
. improvemeuts. Never used. 


Printed description and information on application to 
A. V. SMITH, 365 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





; “10 orders in every 12 
calls’; “130 orders in 344 days.” Canvassing 
book, 30 cts. Terms free. JAMES H. EARLE, 


orders in 3 weeks” ; 
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FIRST NUMBER NOW READY, 


The American 
Historical Review. 


The first number published October, 1895, 
and successive numbers thereaster 
at intervals of three months. 


Managing Editor, J. Franklin Jameson, 


Professor of History in Brown University. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00. 
SINGLE NUMBERS, . . $1.00. 


CONTENTS OF FIRST NUMBER. 

History AND Democracy, by Professor SLOANE 
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i A CHURCH CLUB AGENT wanted in every 
church at once. We make liberal terms for such 
service. 








meetings. What with local con- 

ferences, State associations and 
three national gatherings, persons who ex- 
pect to keep up with their obligations in 
these directions will have to be alert and 
painstaking. The National Council con 
venes next Wednesday at Syracuse, and on 
the day after its adjournment the American 
Board opens its session at Brooklyn, That 
gathering, in turn, will be followed by the 
annual meeting of the American Missionary 
-Association, which is held in Detroit, Oct. 
22-24, We hope this latter meeting, fuller 
particulars in regard to which are printed 
elsewhere, will not suffer in point of at- 
tendance because of those that will precede 
it, for the associatioh never needed more 
the sympathy and help of its friends, and 
never did its work command the more 
hearty approval of all who know it inti- 
mately. We shall print next week an il- 
lustrated description of the officers of the 
society at their daily work in the Bible 
House. This will be the third in -our 
series of broadsides on the administration 
of our benevolent societies. 


ee surely is to be a month of 


Boston has no Congregational organiza- 
tion the quality and piety of whose mem- 
bership as a whole reflects more credit 
upon the denomination than the Swedish 
chureh, Religion to these sturdy immi- 
grants from the north of Europe, as well as 
to many of their children born in this coun- 
try, means deep conviction, self-denial, a 
godly walk and conversation and evan- 
gelistic ardor in gospel work. Congrega- 
tionalism’s free and simple polity is natur- 
ally congenial to them, and when more than 
ten years ago the Boston Swedes were wel- 
comed into the fellowship of the Suffolk 
West Conference they naturally expected 
such an alliance would be mutually profit- 
able. Yet it must be confessed that they 
have received far less substantial aid in 
erecting the new edifice dedicated at Rox- 
bury last week than they deserve and less 
than Hartford and Providence Congrega- 
tionalists have done for the Swedes among 
them, But an opportunity is to be given 


our local churches to make a concerted 
effort to raise $3,000 by a simultaneous col- 
lection Oct. x0. This sum will enable them 
to carry hereafter their own financial bur- 
We are glad to say that the churches 


dens, 
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are recognizing their obligations in this 
direction and that the prospect of securing 
the amount desired is bright. 


That was a striking phrase uttered by 
Dr. Virgin at the meeting of the Boston 
Congregational Club last week—‘‘the in- 
ertia of the long summer vacation.” The 
New York divine spoke from experience 
and doubtless voiced the feeling of many 
pastors who find this obstacle to contend 
with at the opening of their autumnal 
work, We suspect that the increasing 
tendency among families to remain late in 
the season at the mountains and the sea 
makes it harder, year by year, to bring our 
churches, particularly those in cities, into 
line for aggressive and fruitful labor. But 
the duty of overcoming this inertia does 
not belong to the pastor only. If the peo- 
ple will only come back ready to begin at 
once their accustomed tasks, and to fulfill 
them all the more heartily because of the 
respite they have enjoyed, then, indeed, 
vacations in church work even will prove 
an unmixed blessing, and not a question- 
able and selfish indulgence. 


Rev. Dr. M. D. Kneeland, who has resigned 
from the pastorate of the Roxbury Presby- 
terian Church to devote his whole time to 
the work of the New England Sabbath Pro- 
tective League, has been for some time its 
secretary, but its promoters feel that it 
requires more vigorous service than can be 
given by those whose time is mainly de- 
manded in other lines. The organization 
has now a list of eminent and able men as 
directors and executive committee, and 
the work it has undertaken is of great im- 
portance, not only to the churches but to 
the integrity and moral strength of the 
New England States. Dr. Kneeland has 
the cordial support of Governor Green- 
halge and of many legislators, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the league to 
which he will now bring a new impetus 
may secure a greater regard for the Sab- 
bath as a day of rest and a deeper rever- 
ence for it as a day of worship. 


That is a message of confidence which we 
print this week from Dr. Storrs, the presi- 
dent of the American Board. It is inspired 
by a commanding vision of the purpose of 
God as declared in his Word and as already 
wrought out in history. Neither the debt 
of the Board nor current criticisms of mis- 
sions disturb Dr. Storrs, for these are only 
temporary incidents in a movement which 
includes the ages. The kingdoms of this 
world are to become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ. Let every one who 
can come up to the meeting of the Board 
at Brooklyn as to a vantage ground on 
which we may have this far vision. It will 
not only inspire us to greater faith and 
more earnest effort to bring the world to 
Christ, but it will enlarge and exalt our 
conception of Christian life and labor at 
home. Thecburches which are represented 
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in that meeting by men and women who 
shall have the prophetic vision will be 
spiritually enriched the coming year. Let 
us go up to the yearly festival with the 
prayer that all present may have the view 
which our Lord had when he said: ‘‘I be- 
held Satan fallen as lightning from heaven.”’ 


Some of the best results from summer 
supplies accrue when, instead of a different 
preacher from week to week, the pulpit is 
occupied for a month or more by the same 
man. We have one or two cases in mind 
where such a supply was a pastor of another 
church, who chose to take part of his vaca- 
tion in preaching for his brother minister. 
A prominent laymen in the church referred’ 
to suggests that it may be a good pl:n for 
churches to exchange ministers in this way 
now and then. Such an arrangement, he 
thinks, would not imply any disloyalty on 
the part of churches to their respective 
pastors, but the outcome would be, as in 
this case, an impetus to better service. We 
believe that if our better known and most 
influential pastors would now and then 
take a month from their own people and 
bestow it upon some weaker or some pas- 
torless church great good would result. 


It is entirely feasible for pastors to arrange 


among themselves exchanges that shall 
cover not simply one Sunday, but a series 
of Sundays, This is now occasionally done, 
particularly in the summer, Eastern and 
Western men temporarily exchanging fields. 
Not only is fellowship thereby promoted, 
but it often happens that the sound of a 
new voice, the touch of a new hand, act as 
a tonic and make achurch better fitted to 
go on with its regular work when its own 
pastor returns, 


The Episcopal Church is fortunate in 
having so wise and broad minded a leader 
as Bishop Potter. If his utterances at the 
diocesan convention last week expressed 
the views of his church, the discussion of 
church unity might point to a practical 
end, so far as that church is concerned. 
In doctrine, certainly, as he expressed it, 
there is not only substantial agreement 
among evangelical Christians but profound 
sympathy. His confidence in the truth re- 
vealed by God and his assurance that hon- 
est seekers will find it are the characteris- 
tics which lead Christian men into con- 
stantly closer harmony in spirit. If the 
bishop’s brethren can realize that in mat- 
ters of church order and polity men in 
other denominations are as intelligent and 
as truly guided by the Holy Spirit as they 
themselves are, some real advancement 
toward union without insistence on autbor- 
ity may be made. The first step toward 
such union is in the line of the reply of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Pope’s 
invitation to the Anglican Church: ‘ Rec- 


ognition might have lent a meaning to the 


mention of reunion.’’ 
pel plea a 


Judge Nelson recently refused to naturalize 


aman who appeared before him inan offensive 
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ondition. Being subjected to some criticism, 
the judge replies, with justice: 

If a man does not know enough to do what 
ordinary decency requires, he does not know 
enough to become a citizen of the United 
States. It is only reasonable to ask that a 
man dress himself with as much care when he 
comes into a United States court-room to pray 
for citizenship in the United States as he 
would when he went among any company of 
respectable people. I have no prejudice 
against a ragged coat, nor do I object to over- 
alls. But when a man comes to me with filth 
and mud offensively prominent on his person, 
or a butcher makes his appearance in a dirty 
white frock soiled with blood and grease, the 
dignity of the court demands that I send him 
away to put on decent clothes. There is a 
law fur such cases, and every sensible man 
knows it. It is called the law of common 
sense. 


———_—_—_— ad 


THE BANKS OALL A HALT. 


When a corporation doing business for 
its stockholders finds itself confronted with 
a serious embarrassment, it is the part of 
wisdom to notify all who are intimately 
concerned with the success of the enter- 
prise. In conformity with this approved 
policy the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society has no other course open to it than 
to apprise the members of our churches 
that ten days ago the banks which have for 
years past accommodated it with loans de 
clined to make further advances. The offi 
cials, facing a treasury drained dry by the 
disproportion between summer receipts and 
expenditures, went to the banks to which 
they were already owing $179,000, and 
asked for further aid. Of this sum only 
$109,000 are secured by collateral, consist- 
ing of the permanent fund of the society. 
In the opinion of the bankers, a society 
which has already borrowed $70 000 above 
the sum for which it has given security 
ought not to be seeking further loans. 

Having received this courteous but de- 
cided answer the officers returned to their 
posts only to find with each incoming mail 
demands from the field for the payment of 
salaries already earned. Up to within half 
a dozen years it had been the policy of the 
society to keep its missionaries waiting 
when the churches failed to send the money 
to pay them. Postals were sent them on 
which was printed a brief acknowledgment 
of the request for salary together with the 
statement that it would be paid as soon as 
the state of the treasury permitted. But of 
late years, owing to peremptory votes at 
the annual meetings of the society, and 
owing to a strong public sentiment in favor 
of paying the missionaries, whatever other 
obligations were neglected, such salaries 
have, by borrowing when necessary, been 
paid promptly. But the action of the bank 
forced the officers at once to look about for 
those old postal cards whicb, not having 
been in use for so long a time, it was not 
easy immediately to find. 

Think what this condition of affairs means 
to the men bearing the strain at headquar- 
ters. Think what it means to hundreds of 
missionaries all over the country, whose 
smal] salaries may now be kept back weeks 
and perhaps months. Are we willing, breth- 
ren of the Congregational churches, to al- 
low the old régime to be restored? Does 
it cause no sense of shame that one of our 
most honored and oldest missionary socie- 
ties has reached the limit of its financial 
credit? The banks did just as they ought 
to have done. It was not to be expected 


that they would go on lending money even 
to carry on Christian work with no satis- 
factory guaranty that it ever was to be paid 
back, The society acts wisely in now an- 
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nouncing frankly the situation. While its 
own honor may be at stake, the honor of 
our great cordon of Congregational churches 
is in greater peril. But disaster and suffer- 
ing can be averted if an heroic effort is 
made all along the line to hasten and in- 
crease collections, to add names to the 
General Howard Roll of Honor and in every 
other way possible to swell the immediately 
available resources of the society. 





JUDGING THE NEW GENERATION. 


No age has yet represented all the Chris- 
tian virtues equally well. No generation 
can be fairly judged by those whose atten- 
tion is chiefly turned to the virtues to 
which it gives least emphasis. That way 
of judging the Christian Church of this 
time leads to misapprehension, discourage- 
ment and want of faith. In some impor- 
tant respects Christianity has suffered 
marked decline in New England during the 
last three decades. The Sabbath is less 
reverenced. Public worship, in itself con- 
sidered, commands less attention. There 
seem to be evidences that loyalty to the 
church among its members has weakened. 
Family religion, as measured by family 
worship and the teaching of religious doc 
trines in the home, has declined. These 
are among the most conspicuous illustra- 
tions of society yielding to the pressure of 
worldliness and accepting its influence, It 
is natural, in looking at these signs, to be- 
lieve that Christian standards have been 
lowered and that Christian character has 
declined. 

But in other important respects Chris- 
tianity has made great advance in recent 
years, It has made immense gains in the 
attention and devotion of young people. It 
has identified in new ways Christian char- 
acter with good citizenship. It is more ag- 
gressive in its spirit and more inclusive in 
its aims. There is a much wider interest 
in applying Christian principles to the solu- 
tion of problems affecting the present hap- 
piness and mutual helpfulness of mankind. 
Interest in missions has broadened, not 
lessened. Inquiries concerning the person 
of Christ and men’s relations with him are 
more numerous and more earnest than ever 
before. There seem to be good evidences 
that the Christian conscience is in some 
directions not less sensitive and is more 
outspoken today than in the last generation. 
With such evidences of God’s presence 
among men, no one need despair as to the 
future of the Sabbath er the loyalty of 
Christians to public worship or the Chris- 
tian influence of Christian homes. 

It is a sign of old age to sit in judgment 
on the present generation and condemn it 
as compared with the past. Those who 
would keep young must not only keep faith 
in God butin his people and in the power 
of his gospel. They must expect to see 
the abiding spirit of God take new mani- 
festations in a new time. If they would 
help to restore to prominence the virtues 
which have fallen into neglect, they must 
have enthusiasm for those which are being 
exalted. The Christian character of the 
youth of today is to be shaped by the im- 
pressions of this, not the past generation, 
as the church interprets them to him. 

It is a sad sight when a strong man loses 
confidence in those who are to guide the 
future, and finds them wanting as measured 
by the standards of the past. Such a man 
is old, whatever his years, because he is out 
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of sympathy with the life about him. But 
that is a royal character which can look 
underneath the changing methods of Chris. 
tian thought and work and see the divine 
Spirit still guiding men, which can take the 
wealth of one generation and impart it to 
another, which can bring the experience of 
age so close to youth that they will take it 
and enrich themselves by it and love him 
who brings it to them. : 


THE GAMBLING SPIRIT. 


In regard to the lamentable fiasco of the 
yacht races the New -York correspondent 
of the Boston Evening Transcript very sen- 
sibly remarks: ‘‘If it [the town] had bet 
less on the races, its temper and that of 
every one in authority over the races would 
have been calmer.’”’ We do not know, of 
course, how widespread the betting was 
nor how many of those in authority took 
part in it, but all the surface indications 
point to extensive gambling and an immense 
increase of ill-temper and bitter recrimina- 
tion consequent upon it. The gambler’s 
joy is the joy of excitement rather than of 
gain, and it is this excitement which de- 
stroys, for the moment at least, all sense of 
the true proportion of things. 

It is confessed on all hands that this is 
the difficulty which makes fair contests 
between horses almost impossible and has 
driven New York, New Jersey and Connec- 
ticut to hedge about racing with the most 
exacting regulations, and it is to be feared 
that it is also responsible for much of that 
friction between the colleges in their athletic 
sports which makes thoughtful observers 
alternately laugh and grieve. We are en- 
tering upon the season of intercollegiate 
football, and the old questions of its value 
as a game and its abuses is sure to come to 
the front, but the red difficulty in the way 
of football reform is not the violence of the 
game but the violence of the gambling spirit 
of the players and spectators. In that wild 
flood of excitement boys are led to risk 
sums which they cannot spare, to magnify 
the worth of victory, and to forget that 
courtesy and self-restraint are the first 
duties of gentlemen. 

For the community at large it is difficult 
to suggest a remedy for this general love of 
excitement. It seems to be a part of the 
spirit of the time and is fed by the new 
mechanical triumphs and the enterprise of 
the news-gatherers, which makes the civi- 
lized world one great family. There can 
be no doubt, however, that it has become 
one of the great tests and temptations of 
the individua:. Out of the flood which 
surges and foams about him he can hardly 
keep his feet, but by the grace of God he 
can stand fast. One needs the power of 
faith and the imagination which makes the 
kingdom of God visible in its extension 
and its permanence to resist the illusions 
of the hour which make the little things 
loom large. And most of all, perhaps, the 
Christian students of our colleges need the 
self-restraint and sense of the proportion 
of things which come of a firm grip upon 
the words of Christ. 


A SURVEY OF RELIGIOUS JOUR- 
NALISM. , 

The securing for its October issue by the 
Review of Reviews and its insertion as the 
leading article of a careful and comprehen- 
sive estimate of religious journalism and 
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Journalists is another indication of the at- 
tention which this influential monthly pays 
to religious subjects. Moreover, it fur- 
nishes a public not too familiar with the 
topic treated an illuminating view of the 
place in literature and life occupied in the 
past and today by what are technically 
called religious papers. The writer of the 
article, Mr. George P. Morris, ranges 
through a broad field of observation, mar- 
shals statistics which will be surprising to 
those who have considered the religious 
press @ puny instrument, sketches accu- 
rately and tersely the conditions out of 
which in the opening years of this century 
religious journalism took its rise, and traces 
its rapid growth and expansion both in this 
country and abroad. The men and women, 
too, who have been pioneers and pillars in 
religious journalism are named and charac- 
terized, and an interesting forecast of its 
probable direction and influence in days to 
come is given. 

This article does a work in behalf of re- 
ligious journalism which has long awaited 
the proper hand. It indicates for them, at 
least for the better type of them, their just 
claim to being ranked as genuine though 
ephemeral literature. It shows that they 
have a peculiar province, which no enter- 
prising daily, no brilliant monthly, is likely 
to wrest from them. Best of all, while ad- 
mitting that in by-gone days a narrow spirit 
and the assumption of unwarranted author- 
ity made the existence of some papers not 
an unmixed blessing, the article makes it 
clear that the prevailing tone of religious 
journals today is broad, sweet and whole- 
some. 

Plainly, then, religious journalism today 
is a force for righteousness surpassed by 
no single channel of influence which reaches 
and sways the popular mind. To indulge 
in frequent boasting over this fact would 
be in as bad taste as for the pulpit to keep 
proclaiming constantly the power that em- 
anates fromit. Far better is it for the two 
to go forward quietly and faithfully in their 
peculiar paths, each recognizing the worth 
of the other and both co-operating in build- 
ing up the kingdom of God. But to many 
who have not yet learned to appreciate, 
much less to take and profit by, religious 
papers Mr. Morris’s article will be as in- 
structive and useful as it is valuable and 
suggestive to the fraternity of religious edi- 
tors and publishers. 





WHEREIN DO THE BEST HEATHEN 
RELIGIONS FAIL? 

They fail intellectually in that they do not 
satisfy the mind. They tantalize it. They 
provide it with material enough for reflec- 
tion, and some of them contain many noble 
and inspiring truths. But, as compared 
with Christianity, they do not convince an 
enlightened judgment and meet the full 
and legitimate demands which the intelli- 
gence of mankind makes. Buddhism, for 
instance, of which so much is said at pres- 
ent and which probably represents the 
highest type of the heathen forms of reli- 
gion, although it has interested many of 
the best minds among Oriental peoples, 
has not led them to clear, positive, inspir- 
ing and holy beliefs but to vague and in- 
comprehensible, even if sometimes beauti- 
ful, generalities. 

They also, and therefore, fail spiritually. 
In point of fact and in spite of many indi- 
vidual exceptions, they do not inspire the 
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highest and truest conceptions of the di- 
vine character, of human sinfulness and 
need, or of man’s duty to God. They differ 
greatly among themselves, and some may 
be conceded cheerfully to include many ad- 
mirable features and to exert holy influ- 
ences to acertain degree. But they do not 
bring men face to face with God in any 
such a way as to teach men properly the 
guilt and shame of sin and to impel them to 
seek pardon and holiness as the gospel of 
Christ does. 

It follows, of course, that they fail prac- 
tically. Some of them do make many men 
better. Many of them, probably most of 
them, are much better than no religion at 
all would be. Nothing is to be gained by 
belittling them unjustly. But, tested by 
results accomplished in the transformation 
of human character, they are failures when 
compared with Christianity. 

It is important to appreciate these truths 
vividly in order to understand fully the 
need and value of foreign missions. The 
opinion seems to be growing among Chris- 
tian nations that perhaps too much zeal and 
effort has been shown for converting the 
heathen, and that after all they are about 
as well off with their own forms of religion 
as we are with ours. This is utterly con- 
trary to the teachings of Jesus Christ and 
to the testimony of facts. The heathen re- 
ligions, even the best of them, are not lead- 
ing men to God and imparting his spirit to 
human life, but are doing the opposite work. 
Christian missions never were more in need 
of loyal confidence and support than today. 
Nor have they ever been so full of promise 
and power. 


SS ee 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
Prize Fighting in Texas. and Massachusetts. 

The self-complacency of Bostonians suf- 
fers disturbance and develops into revolt as 
it contemplates the sturdy action of Gov- 
ernor Culberson of Texas and contrasts it 
with the verdict of a Boston jury, the one 
endeavoring strenuously to secure from a 
legislature a law that will prevent a prize 
fight, the other declaring a fight in which 
one of the participants was knocked insen- 
sible and severely bruised to be a harmless 
glove contest. Indignation prevails among 
the decent citizens of the city and common- 
wealth, and the Police. Commissioners of 
the city, who hoped for a verdict that once 
for all would make their legal position and 
authority to suppress such fights clear, 
must now wait for a better law. There is 
no more important duty awaiting the next 
legislature than to frame one that will ex- 
press the real sentiment of the State on the 
subject in language incapable of miscon- 
struction by judges, lawyers or jurymen. 
Interviews with the jurymen in this case 
show that the verdict probably was a victory 
for ‘‘the sports’”’ because of the form and 
phraseology of the law. 

Gonsular and Civil Service Reform. 

American visitors to Europe do spend 
much moneythere. They derive much, too, 
that more than compensates for any ex- 
penditure, however large. For instance, as 
the New York Evening Post puts it, they 
change 
From thinking of consulships as a means of 
travel for a consumptive friend, or a refage 
for a drunken brother, or a holiday fora“ live”’ 
party worker; they come to look on them as 
agencies for the promotion of American com- 
merce, for the glorification of democratic in- 
stitutions and for the stimulation of rational 
national pride. 
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How prevalent this feeling has become and 
how changed the point of view is was never 
more clearly indicated than by the paucity 
of condemnation of the recent executive 


* order affecting a reform in the appointment 


of consuls. The most ultra partisan jour- 
nals have approved it. And now comes the 
welcome intimation that before this Admin- 
istration ends fourth-class postmasters will 
be placed under civil service rules by an ex- 
ecutive order, the system to be adopted 
tending to make the larger offices in the 
suburbs of cities sub-stations of the city 
office, and where this is not possible com- 
pelling candidates to file complete state- 
ments of their qualifications, indorsed by 
representative citizens, the candidate mak- 
ing the best showing on this basis to be the 
appointee. 


The Realm of Politics. 

The Republican caucuses in Massacha- 
setts have demonstrated the futility of the 
opposition to Governor Greenhalge, the 
certainty of his renomination, and the un- 
willingness of the party to respond to the 
clamor of a secret, proscriptive, politico- 
religious order. 

The Democrats of New Jersey have nomi- 
nated an eminent jurist, Chancellor McGill, 
as their candidate for governor. In per- 
sonal character be is above reproach, and 
the voters of the State will be compelled to 
align on the basis of the history and pledges 
of the respective parties with reference to 
administration of the affairs of the State. 

The withdrawal of the State Democracy 
element from the New York Democratic 
Convention and the recognition of Tam- 
many’s adherents as the permanent repre- 
sentative Democrats in New York city will 
not confirm the loyalty of men like ex-Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Fairchild and Ever- 
ett P. Wheeler to the ticket nominated, and 
it makes possible a union of forces in New 
York city similar to the one that redeemed 
the city one year ago. Indeed at present 
it seems quite probable that the municipal 
situation will resolve itself into a triangular 
fight between ‘‘straight’’ Republicans led 
by Mr. Platt, ‘‘ straight’? Democrats led by 
Tammany, and a ticket indorsed by Dr. 
Parkhurst, the State Democracy, the re- 
form Republicans and the Good Govern- 
ment Clubs. The plank of the Democratic 
platform relative to the excise question is, 
like its Republican rival, a compromise. 
It faces all ways, and reads thus: 

Equal and honest enforcement of all the 
laws; a pruper observance of a day of rest and 
an orderly Sunday; modification or repeal of 
laws unsupported by public opinions; no un- 
just sumptuary laws; no blue laws; recog- 
nition of the fundamental American principle 
of freedom of conscience; home rule in excise, 
as well as in other matters, within reasonable 
limitations established to protect the interests 
of temperance and morality, and an amend- 
ment of the excise and other laws by the leg- 
islature of the State which shall permit each 
municipality, expressing its sentiments by a 
popular vote of a majority of its citizens, to 
determioe within such proper legislative re- 
strictions as shall be required by the interests 
of the entire State what may best suit its 
special necessities and conditions. 

The first clause is an indorsement of Mr. 
Roosevelt from an unexpected quarter. It 
is not likely that the Empire State will try 
the experiment of local option in Sabbath 
observance. 

A Whirl of Shillalahs. 

At atime when the Liberal Unionists of 
Great Britain are seriously considering a 
plan for reconstructing the Louse of Lords, 
and when the alliance between the Irish 
Roman Catholic members of Parliament 
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and the Tories threatens to force the Dis- 
senting Liberals and Liberal Unionists into 
a bitter war over sectarian education at 
public charges—a war that will bode ill to 
any further co-operation between the [rish 
members of Parliament and their former 
allies in fighting for Irish home rule—it is 
exceedingly unfortunate that such a gather- 
ing of Irish-Americans as was held in Chi- 
cago last week should have gathered. A 
renewal of Fenianism means a renewal of 
sorrow, and chronic defeat for Ireland. The 
formation of organizations of militant Irish- 
men in the United States, prepared to give 
England a stab in her hour of extremity, 
would demand logically the organization of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen resident in the 
States, add fuel to our already numerous 
inter racial animosities, and fail utterly in 
giving the Irish home rule—in part or in 
whole. Fortunately the convention is ap- 
praised, here and abroad, as not worthy of 
much consideration. 


Spain and the United States. 

The verdict of the Delaware jury declar- 
ing ‘not guilty’’ the men arrested by the 
United States for alleged intention to break 
the neutrality laws of the nation and fur- 
nish the Cuban rebels with supplies of arms 
was a verdict nominally based on a techni- 
cality, but even had the evidence been most 
conclusive it is doubtful ,.whether a verdict 
of ‘guilty’? would have been rendered. 
The truth is that the Spanish atrocities— 
past and present—and the splendid fight 
that the rebels are making is winning for 
them a degree of sympathy that is being 
felt at Washington, and there are some rea- 
sons for thinking that the Administration 
has given Spain to understand that it must 
either end the revolt within a reasonable 
length of time or prepare for international 
interference, in which the United States 
will be the controlling power. In Chicago 
such men as Rev, Dr. John Henry Barrows, 
Rev. Dr, Frank Gunsaulus and Bishop 
Fallows are identifying themselves with 
movements calculated to aid the cause of 
Cuba; and while Spain with its low credit 
is piling up a tremendous debt in a vain en- 
deavor to crush the Cubans, they are said 
to have back of them the resources of the 
great American sugar trust which, for purely 
selfish purposes, desires to have the present 
turmoil on Cuba continue as long as pos- 
sible. 

The Situation in China. 

The attention of the British people is di- 
verted now from Constantinople and the 
Armenian question to China and the future 
sphere of British influence there. And it 
was about time that John Bull arose, if Great 
Britain is to retain that political and com- 
mercial supremacy which it has had in east- 
ern Asiafor many years. Lord Rosebery and 
the British minister to China were distinctly 
outgeneraled by Russia during and after 
the China-Japan war, and nothing appar- 
ently had been done by Great Britain 
to stay the process of rapprochement be- 
tween Russia and China until Lord Salis- 
bury’s peremptory note of last week, in- 
forming the authorities that unless the 
viceroy of Sze Chuen was banished from 
China within two weeks the British admi- 
ral would proceed to enforce Great Britain’s 
will by forcible and impressive methods. 
This was language that China understood 
and on Sept. 30 the British Foreign Office 
heard from Peking that the decree of degra- 
dation and banishment had gone forth. 
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China has deposited in Shanghai more than 


$20,000,000 of its indemnity due Japan, 
and Russia, France and Germany are said 
to have renewed their expressions of disap- 
proval of Japan’s persistence in retaining 
possession of the peninsula and Port Ar- 
thur. From interior China come tales of 
the obstruction of the commission of con- 
suls engaged in investigating the Ku Cheng 
massacre; forty Chinese under arrest as 
suspects have been liberated by the Chinese 
officials, and the British consul at Ku- 
Cheng has been grossly insulted. In insist- 
ing upon protection of missionaries and 
exemption from insult, the United States 
can do no better under present conditions 
than to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
Great Britain. Russian and French domi- 
nation in China bode ill to Protestant mis- 
sions. Madagascar is being invaded, and 
Protestant Christianity, if France is suc- 
cessful there, will be destroyed because of 
the cupidity of French traders and Roman 
Catholic priests. Lord Salisbury more than 
any otber man is to blame for the situation 
in Madagascar, and it is to be hoped that 
he will not prove equally disloyal to Brit- 
ish Protestant interests in China. 

The rate of mortality among the French 
invaders of Madagascar is awful, Misman- 
agement and venality have made the com- 
missariat of the expeditions a Jaughingstock 
among the military authorities of other 
European nations, and the expense of the 
unfortunate quest for more colonial posses- 
sions is adding rapidly to the already vast 
national debt of France, which now amounts 
to $7,000,000,000. But while French col- 
onies and French tariff laws cause deficits, 
Germany advances in wealth and foreign 
trade. 

The Death of Pasteur—A Benefactor of the Race. 

The death of Prof. Louis Pasteurin Paris, 
Sept. 20, aged seventy-two years, removes 
the man whose researches probably have 
done more to alleviate and lengthen the 
physical life of men than those of any other 
man, and for this reason his life and death 
demand consideration and just appreciation. 
Science as he applied it saved France an in- 
dustry worth millions of dollars; saved and 
saves human lives wherever modern princi- 
ples and methods of surgery and medicine 
have penetrated. He was the discoverer 
and foe of germs and parasites—those 
lower forms of life which prey upon men 
and animals. Anthrax and rabies, diseases 
that hitherto had baffled the skill of physi- 
cians, succumbed when he applied his prin- 
ciples and set to work to overcome them in 
nature’s way. He probably practiced vivi- 
section to a degree unequaled by any other 
man, but he did it not because of idle curi- 
osity but in order to save human life. Sim- 
plein habits, lovable in person, his life was 
a model of thrift, diligence, devotion to 
science and s€rvice for fellowmen. 


NOTES. 


The United States minister to Mexico és 
arbitrating the long-standing quarrel between 
Mexico and Guatemala. 

Rhode Island voters do not want biennial 
sessions of the legislature nor governors who 
may serve two years. The light vote, as in so 
many other instances of pcpular expression 
of opinion on constitutional changes, does not 
strengthen the position of those who claim 
the referendum to be superior to a representa- 
tive legislature as an organ for voicing the 
popular will. 

British and French speculators are daft over 
the stocks of companies formed to mine the 
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gold of South Africa. And while good money 
and bad money flow into the coffers of some 
honest men and many bad men, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain prepares to dispute the further 
personal aggrandizement of Sir Cecil Rhcdes, 
which has been the rule under recent minis- 
tries, and Olive Schreiner harries the South 
African premier with her assertions respect- 
ing his evil influence upon South African 
morals and politics. 

The Duke of Cambridge, in a rather remark. 
able after-dinner speech in Edinburgh, gave 
what may be properly called his valedictory, 
as he is soon to resign the command of the 
British army to Lord Wolseley. It was a 
speech full of family pride and assertion of 
royal prerogative, and in marked contrast to 
the modest way in which Lieutenant-General 
Schofield retired from the post of commander- 
in-chief of our army last week. The new 
head of the army, Gen. Nelson A. Miles, was 
a Boston merchant when the Civil War broke 
out, and his elevation to the bigbest post in 
the army is not only justified by his record 
but also interesting and significant, since he 
was not educated at the professional school 
at West Point. 

The Turkish Government recently ar- 
rested one Guedjiian, an Armenian, and 
sentenced him to a term of Jong imprison- 
ment, holding him guilty of being an emissary 
of the Armenian revolutionists. Guedjiian 
asserted that he was a citizen of the United 
States by adoption. The United States consul 
at Aleppo bearing of this claimed the right to 
visit Guedjiian. This was denied. The 
United States minister at Constantinople 
learning of this informed the Porte that such 
refusal could not be tolerated, and he de- 
manded a stay of execution of the sentence 
until it could be ascertained whether Gued- 
jiian had forfeited the right of protection by 
the United States. The Porte eventually 
instructed the authorities at Aleppo to allow 
the consul to investigate the case and to visit 
the prisoner. The United States always is in 
a position to make the sultan understand 
that its ‘‘ Yea’’ means ‘‘ Yea.”’ 


IN BRIEF. 


It is the irony of fate that the property of 
the Rugby colony, which Thomas Hughes 
founded in Tennessee, should be leascd by 
the Standard Oil Company. 








Many requests have come to us to print in 
book form the Closet and Altar column for 
the year. Ministers, especially, have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the prayers. 





Devoid of platitudes, up to the times and 
inspiring to immediate action are the tem- 
perance resolutions passed by the Minnesota 
State Association and printed in full on page 
494, 





So Dr. Talmage is going to the capital to 
preach Sunday evenings at the church which 
presidents often attend. It is expected that 
national officials will hereafter attend the sec- 
ond service. 





Dr. George F. Pentecost has a saying that 
some of his brethren in the ministry will 
appreciate. ‘‘I get only into the one half of 
my sermon when the clock warns me that I 
have used up the last balf of my time.” 





Christian Work figures that according to 
the last census Roman Catholics form less 
than one-tenth of the voting force of the 
United States. This doves nt indicate that 
Catholics are likely soon to rule this country. 





A millionaire has been expelled from the 
New York Stock Exchange on a charge of 
fraud. The amount he is said to have gained 
by the alleged fraudulent transaction was less 
than $200. But when the love uf money gets 
possession of a man he loves a little as pas- 
sionately as a great sum. 
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That Frederick Harrison, the leader of the 
Britisb Positivists, should admit that Charles 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer are already dis- 
ecredi'ed as safe leaders of thought is a sig- 
nificant fact, and yet that is what he has just 
said at the celebration of the thirty-eighth 
anniversary of the death of August Comte. 





Our issue of Sept. 19, exploiting as it did 
the question of the interrelations of city and 
suburban cburches, seems to have struck 
quickly a responsive chord in many minds. 
The article in it by Dr Nehemiah boynton, 
entitled Denominational Hara Kiri, we have 
reprinted as a leaflet, which may be had at 
forty cents a hundred 


Has the tendency to mix up our “seven 
sovieties’’ brought nus to this? Last week the 
daughter of a Congregational minister ad- 
dressed a letter to the “S. S. and Church 
Building Assoc., Congregational Pub. House, 
Boston.” We would suggest that ber father 
include a copy of The Congregationalist Hand- 
book amorg her Christmas gifts. 





Our New York letter this week is of a some- 
what unusual character, and its tender, per- 
sonal note will touch a responsive cbord in 
the bearts of the great circle of Huntington’s 
friends all over the country. None of the 
many tokens of affection showered upon him in 
connection with his golden wedding touched 
him more than the letters and telegrams that 


revealed the hearts of his friends. . 





A correspondent suggests that the resolu- 
tions passed by the National Council be im- 
mediately printed and sent to every pastor 
with the request that they be read in all the 
cburctes. We think that such a step would 
lead to careful consideration of every reso- 
lution brought before the body, would greatly 
increase the interest of the churches in the 
council and would much enlarge its influence. 





During the recent hot spell a minister pre- 
pared a sermon on the text, ‘‘ What meaneth 
the beat?’ It was just suited toa bot Sun- 
day. But Saturday night the thermometer 
took a tumble, there was a sharp frost and 
the Suoday morning congregation sat shiver- 
ing, though the minister felt quite fiushed 
while he was delivering his sermon. Query: 
Was the charge of temperature sent to rebuke 
him for perverting Scripture? See Deut. 
29: 24. 





A change which impresses visitors to the 
Congregational House is the removal of the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board 
from the rcom in which they have met for 
many years to that which has long been used 
as a cabinet of idols and other curiosities. 
Strange to say, the idols have gone. The 
artist who prepared the sign which appeared 
en the door of the room, and made it read 
Cresential Committee was, at least, two years 
behind the times. 





The Social Science Association, which has 
annually met in Saratoga for the last eighteen 
years, and whose meetings we have usually 
reported, appears to be slowly dying It 
alwass has an attractive program and able 
papers. Bat its membership and its audi- 
ences are dwindling. Dr. H. L. Wayland, 
one of its leaders, says that the attendance 
during the first three days of its session last 
montb at no time exceeded forty. It must 
either be rejuvenated or ended. 





When a minister at eighty-two preaches 
twice every Sunday and cultivates a farm be- 
Sides it must be acknowledged that the dead 
line of fifty is wiped out in that region. Rev. 
E.ijsb Kellogg of Harpswell, Me., who is do- 
ing this, is better known as an sutbor than 
asamipister. Another sturdy and vivacious 
representative of the old guard is Rev. L H. 
Angier of B ston, who, at the age of eighty-s1x, 
flus from pulpit to pulpit with the agility of 
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a theologue. Last Sunday he preached at 
Cornell University and gave the young men 
some sage counsel in character building. 





Episcopaliaus in this country have often 
fondly talked of calliog their denomination 
“The American Church.” Now they are dis- 
cussing as a fitter name, ‘‘ The Holy Catholic 
Church.” If we, who are not recognized by 
them as belonging to any church, might offer 
a suggestion, we should say they would better 
be satisfied with the title they most commonly: 
use and call themselves simply “‘ The Church.” 
That name is sufficiently inclusive and, with 
the emphasis they put on it, is sufficiently ex- 
clusive, and the other ninety-five per cent. of 
Christians in this country will not deny them 
their modest claim. 





The Florida Sheats Law, on which we have 
commented in previous issues, in the opinion 
of an eminent constitutional lawyer of Massa- 
chusetts, would not stund in the United States 
courts. It imposes fine and imprisonment for 
teaching white and colored pupils in the same 
class or school. The A. M. A. proposes to 
conform to the law for the present, teaching 
white children at Orange Park in one building 
and colored children in another. But a suit 
is to be brought to determine the constitution- 
ality of the law. We do not believe it will be 
upheld. Its clumsiness is as conspicuous as 
its meanness. 





Some confusion as to which was the first 
National Council of our churches is easily re- 
moved. Such a council was held at Boston 
in 1865, which held one session at Plymouth. 
Tois council ended with its adjournment. 
Five years afterwards the churches thought it 
wise to provide for an organization under 
which there sbould be held triennial ses- 
sions, representing the churches in practically 
the same method and ratio asthat of 1865. 
The first of this regular series was held at 
Oberlin in 1871 under a constitution then 
adopted, and under which the meeting at 
Syracuse will be the ninth. 





Ex-President Harrison made one of his 
felicitous speeches at the meeting of the 
Indiana Methodist Episcopal Conference last 
week. He rejoices that the churches are 
learning that devotion to local political in- 
terests ‘“‘is not only consistent with the 
supreme love for the nation that crowns 
and secures all, but tbat the two are in- 
separable.” To prove that bis practice is 
equal to this theory he has just thrown his 
influence in favor of non-partisan administra- 
tion of affairs in Indianapolis, and recom- 
mended the election of a mayor who refused 
to vote for Mr. Harrison as president. 





The district of Boston bounded by Arling- 
ton S.reet, Boylston Street, Massachusetts 
Avenue and Charles River is a political unit 
whose citizens—1,400 in number—probably 
are as wealthy and intelligent as those in any 
district in the State of Massachusetts. The 
majority of them are Republicans. At the 
cau uses of that party last week in that dis- 
trict jast seveoty-nine voters appeared, and 
that, too, when a live issue was interesting, 
or supposed to be interesting, every citizen, 
and basal principles were at stake. And yet 
these men, who ignored or refused to attend 
the caucuses, will join the Municipal League, 
write letters to The T/a-script deploring ve- 
nality in politics, and agree with Britons who 
decry the low tone of American life. 





Those passengers on the Cunard steamship 
Gallia, which reached Boston Sept. 14, have 
rendered a real service to the ocean traveling 
public by their public protest against the dis- 
comforts of the ship and the inefficiency of 
the service. The names of those who thus 
make a sbarp but dignified remonstrance in- 
clade well-known Bostonians, who cannot be 
accused of being cbronic grumblers. Every 
traveler who is unjustly or shabbily treated 
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by a railroad or steamship company owes it to 
himself and his fellowmen to make his griev- 
ance known. But why was it necessary for 
the passengers on the Gallia to go to New 
York in order to find a daily paper that would 
publish their complaint? 


The depths to which the New York Sun can 
descend in its defense of Tammany, advocacy 
of unrestrained sale of liquor on Sundays, etc., 
can scarcely be lower than the strata which it 
touched Sept. 28. Because the New York 
Sunday closing law says: ‘‘ Any person who 
shall sell or offer, or expose for sale or gfve 
away, any strong or spirituous liquor, wine, 
ale or beer on Sunday shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor,” it invites the Police Commis- 
siovers to arrest Dr. Parkburst because on 
Sunday he gave away wine while administer- 
ing the Lord's Supper. And yet we suppose 
the presidents of our colleges will continue to 
invite the editor of the New York Sun to speak 
to their students as “the leading American 
journalist,’ and nine out of ten of the editors 
of the country will persist in considering him 
the most renowned member of their profes- 
sion. When such a standard of professional 
excellence exists, no wonder men feel as Dr. 
Gordon did when he returned from Europe 
this summer—see page 474. 





In our recent comments on the comparative 
ethical attainments of Roman Catholic French 
Canadians and New England Protestants, as 
shown by their differing views respecting the 
use of lotteries as a legitimate source of 
church revenue, we stirred The Sacred Heart 
Review to an unwonted degree of wrath, the 
reason for which is plain now. The R-view 
believes. in lotteries—‘‘ harmless lotteries.’’ 
Its warrant from the theologians is found in 
certain conditions, viz: 


That the lottery be not forbidden by any 
law. civil or ecclesiastical; that it is con- 
ducted honestly, witbout deception or fraud; 
that the party who organ!zes the lottery shall 
not receive greater profit from kis investment 
than he would from any other business—ex- 
ception being made in this case io bebalf of 
charitable objects, as it is assumed that the 
primary motive of persons who pa:rovize 
such |] >tteries 18 to help the charity; that the 
participant sbail not risk too mucb money, 
so that his family, bis creditors, or the poor, 
who havea claim on his superfluous means, 
may not suffer; that the person who thus 
risks his money is not influenced by avarice 
and that his participation shall not be an oc- 
casion of sin or scavdal. 


All of which is a fine illustration of hair- 
splitting and the utility of casuistry. 





The American Journal of Sociology, which is 
issued by the University of Chicago, in its 
October issue discusses the case of Professor 
Bemis in a somewhat abstract way, consisting 
largely of denunciation of a currespondent 
who referred to Mr. Rockefeller as “ the arch- 
robber of America.” It denies that there is 
any determination “ to throttle free investiga- 
tion” at the university. It opposes to the as- 
sumption that industrial combination is rob- 
bery the counter assumption that industrial 
combination is progress, and prophesies that 
the final truth probably les between the two 
assumptions, viz., in “‘ perfected combivation, 
restrained and controlled by just principles, 
ahd operated in all its departments by just 
men, [which] will signalize an advanced so- 
cial condition.” Now no one will object to 
this series of assumptions, nor can he do 
aught but sigh for the day when the prophecy 
shall be fulfilled, and it is not difficult to see 
how the readjustment will “involve enor- 
mous bardsbip to individuals.” But the root 
of the feeling against Mr. Rockefeller and bis 
associates, a feeling which carries with it an 
odium which the University of Cbicago will 
never shake off, is in the conviction that they 
have made the individual hardsbips more 
cruel than they need bave been, that they or 
their eg-nts have defied society, trampled on 
laws, bribed legislators to accomplish the re- 
suite the Journal of Sociology defends and 
describes as beneficent. 
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DR. G. A. GORDON’S RESTFUL, RA- 
TIONAL VACATION, 


There are some very distinct, clear-cut 
ethical questions to be settled by one who 
takes a vacation if he be the servant of a 
corporation, commercial or ecclesiastical. He 
is sent away to rest. His salary continues 
while he is away. The interval of change 
and rest is supposed to be devoted to fitting 
him for the labor of the coming year, or, if not 
that, rewarding bim for the labor of the year 
that is past. Some clergymen thus interpret 
the meaning of vacations—and some do not. 

Dr. George A. Gordon of the Old South 
Church, Boston, has a capacious, airy, sunny 
study set apart for him in the edifice in which 
he preaches. A door opens from it into the 
parsonage. Busts of Professor Park and 
R. W. Emerson, portraits of Daniel Webster 
and Daote adorn it, but it is not luxurious and 
it has the aspect of a spiritual retreat and an 
intellectual workshop. In short, the room and 
its atmos; here are typical of its occupant. 

Dr. Gordon is still full of enthusiasm over 
his summer’s tripto Europe. He started with 
two books and read neither those nor any 
others. He neither saw, heard nor met any 
distinguished men, save Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie of Cambridge, whom he chanced to 
meetin Lucerne. After a brief visit in Scot- 
land with kindred, a trip on a flying express 
to London—sometimes running at the rate of 
seventy-five miles an hour—be struck out for 
Switzerland with its mountains and valleys, 
and found ideal weather and absolute rest for 
mind and body. Walks on the glaciers and 
through the valleys’ and upon the lesser 
mountains fed his imagination, satisfied and 
exhilarated him, but Rev. Dr. Papkburst’s 
example in mountain climbing was not emu- 
lated. For those who are not experienced, 
or who have not the time to become used to 
it and acclimated, mountain climbing is dan- 
gerous and prejudicial to health—so thinks 
Dr. Gordon. 

Freed from all duties, cares and conven- 
tional clerical dress, seated on a convenient 
seat, Dr. Gordon one day sat enjoying the 
scenery. Along came a man indubitably a 
cleric. Subsequent events revealed that he 
was a Philadelphia clergyman. ‘‘ Are you an 
Englishman?’ said heto Dr.Gordon. ‘‘ No.” 
“What are you then?” ‘An American.” 
‘Where do you reside?” ‘‘In Massachu- 
setts.’’ ‘‘Whereabouts in Massachusetts?” 
‘In Boston.’ And then another tack. 
‘What are you?” “Aclergyman.” ‘ What 
ehurch?” “The Old South.” ‘ What, you?” 
The man had personal recollections of tormer 
clergymen of the Old South, who never 
stirred out of doors without broadcloth and a 
white cravat. 

Dr. Gordon came away from Switzerland 
thoroughly impressed with the dignity, hon- 
esty, self-respect and honor of the Swiss. 
Landlords and servants, village people, and 
dwellers in cities like Basle, he found much 
less mercenary than the same folk elsewhere, 
and seemed to have an innate sense of right- 
eousness lacking in some other European 
nationalities that might be mentioned. 

Returning home the most pronounced im- 
pression Dr. Gorden had as he resumed life 
here was the disgraceful inferiority of the 
American secular press as contrasted with 
the British. ‘Its tone is fifty per cent. lower 
than it was twenty-four years ago when I 
tirst began to read American papers,’’ and 
then followed a scathing analysis of the de- 
terioration in the press of Boston within a 
half decade, his estimate coinciding with that 
ef a Western college president, brought up 
and educated in the vicinity of Boston, who, 
after a summer spentin and about Boston in 
1894, said that the mest significant social 
phenomena in New England was the deterio- 
ration of the Boston press since he went West 
only u few years before. 

Dr. Gordon returns to the work of another 
year glad that Boston is bis field of labor— 
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‘‘the best place in the world ’—eager for co- 
operation with his brethren in everything 
that will advance denominational interests, 
and in fine fettle for the important duties 
that fall upon bim atthe National Council and 
the meeting of the A. B.C. F.M.  G. P. M. 





OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


. Captain Mahan, U. S. N., in the October 
Harper’s, gives his reasons for believing it is 
right and prudent for the United States to 
build and support a high-class navy. ‘ That 
there is an increased disposition on the part 
of civilized countries to deal with such cases 
by ordinary diplomatic discussion and mutual 
céncession can be gratefully acknowledged ; 
but that such dispositions are not always 
sufficient to reach a peaceable solution is 
equally an indisputable teaching of the re- 
cent past... . ‘Can’ as well as ‘will’ plays 
a large share in the decisions of life. .. . The 
force of circumstances has imposed upon the 
United States the necessity, recognized with 
practical unanimity by ber people, of insur- 
ing to the weaker states of America, although 
of racial and political antecedents different 
from her own, freedom to develop politically 
along their own lines and according to their 
own capacities. ... We wisely quote Wash- 
ington’s warning against entangling alliances, 
but too readily forget his teaching about prep- 
aration for war.”’ 

Rev. Dr, Charles Cuthbert Hall, in the Sep- 
tember Americun University Magazine, argues 
against compulsury attendance at college 
chapels. He asserts that“ the present system 
of compulsion is, unto many men, the school 
of irreverence. ... The elective has intro- 
duced into undergraduate life a new concep- 
tion of personal liberty.... The religious 
influence of the college, if it hopes to appeal 
strongly to the young men of today, must 
identify itself with the elective and be a part 
of thap larger liberty....The voluntary 
religious movements among students are 
increasing in vitality. But this vitality exists 
in spite of the compulsory system, not be- 
cause of it. Many of the leaders in these 
movements feel that their attempts to com- 
mend personal religion to the attention of 
irreligious men are greatly hindered by the 
influence of the compulsory system as en- 
forced by the college authorities.” 

Prof. Josiah Royce of Harvard, in the Sep- 
tember Philosophical Review, differentiates be- 
tween Self-consciousness, Social Conscious- 
ness and Nature. He affirms, “speaking 
ethically, you cannot consciously be merely 
egoistic. For you, as @ man, exist only in 
human relations. Your aims have to be more 
or less social, just so far as you clearly define 
them. The ethical problem is not: Shall I 
aim to preserve social relations? but, What 
social relations shall I aim to preserve? ”’ 

Bishop J. M. Walden of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, who has lately visited Hawaii 
for the purpose of planting a Methodist church 
there, bears this testimony in The Northwest- 
ern Christian Advecate to the condition of 
the chief city: ‘‘ Perhaps in no other city of 
equal size and business are there relatively 
so many large business houses under the con- 
trol of Christian men, and those who give 
with a generous liberality for the mainte- 
nance of moral and religious movements, as 
in Honolulu. This brief sentence must be 
taken to indicate measures of benevolence, 
the details of which it were a pleasure to state 
and study did time and space permit. The 
wholesome influence of the missionary fam- 
ilies is being perpetuated in both civil and 
business affairs and will still work for good.” 
We may add that a private letter from Rev. 
D. P. Birnie, who has recently gone from 
Boston to the pastorate of the Congregational 
church in Honolulu, speaks enthusiastically 
of the intelligence and Christian integrity of 
the people among whom his lot is now cast. 
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Rev. Howard MacQueary, who left the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church to join the Uni- 
versalists, gives his reasons for dissatisfaction 
with the latter body in The Christian Leader ; 
lack of money, the presence of a commercial 
spirit, failure of parents to give Christian 
burture, the antagonism between “ liberals ” 
and ‘conservatives ”’ and the lack of the re- 
ligious spirit. 

The Epworth Herald says it (the Epworth 
League) is not willing to enter any federa- 
tion which means the loss of its identity or 
independence, but would gladly co-operate in 
any union, gladly join any central committee 
or council which shall plan great reform cam- 
paigns and give direction to united move- 
ments among young Christians that may 
cause Satan’s kingdom to tremble. 


ABROAD. 


Principal Fairbairn’s article in our columns, 
Aug. 8, has at last drawn the fire of the Church 
Times, which says: “A more dogmatic, ex 
cathedra, cocksure pronouncement it has never 
been our lot to read; and when it is re- 
membered that the subject is one of the most 
compiicated and difficult in ecclesiastical 
history, upon which experts like Dr. Harnack 
or Canon Gore are careful to choose their 
words and acknowledge the incompleteness 
of their evidence in many respects, it is really 
refreshing to find that there is in Christendom 
at least one divine who knows all about it, 
and can settle off-hand in a couple of columns 
the problems which have perplexed centuries.”’ 
The Christian Commonwealth replies: ‘Dr. 
Harnack and Canon Gore write in the interest 
of episcopacy and find ‘incompleteness of 
evidence in many respects’; consequently 
Dr. Fairbairn, in defending Congregationalism, 
must also find ‘incompleteness of evidence’! 
Shades of Aristotle, Whateley ant Mill deliver 
us! Perhaps Dr. Fairbairn has a much easier 
task than the defense of the ‘ historic episco- 
pate.’ What then? Perhaps his task is so 
easy that he can speak with considerable 
‘cocksureness.’ Would not a return to the 
simple government of the New Testament 
churches cure all the difficulty with respect 
to this whole question? We believe in the 
historic episcopate, but the diocesan episcopate 
of the Established Church is not quite historic 
enough for us; it does not go back to the New 
Testament church.” 

Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, at the Grindel- 
wald Conference, has been outlining what he 
calls an “educational concordat,” whereby 
the contest over religious instruction in the 
English Board Schools can be amicably ad- 
justed. He proposes that Anglicans and 
Nonconformists compromise on the Apostle’s 
Creed, which shall be taught in all the schools. 
The London Chronicle denounces Mr. Hughes 
for his surrender to the Anglicans. “If the 


‘English Nonconformists admitted any such 


proposal they would stultify their whole his- 
tory throughout this education struggle and 
abandon every principle for which they have 
been contending. Under Mr. Hughes’s scheme, 
however, there will not be much to choose 
between board schools and church schools. 
They will all be church schools, all theologi- 
cal fercing-houses, all consecrated to matters 
which are properly outside the limits of that 
elementary mental training with which alone 
the state, supported by the contributions of 
persons of every creed and no creed, can deal. 
We are, of course, well aware that a unionist 
government with a huge majority, due in no 
small degree to clerical effort, can carry out 
legislation which will effect this disastrous 
change. But let there be no mistake. It will 
mean a historc fight and it will.mean the 
kind of fight which will stimulate and unite 
the now dispirited progressive phalanx.’’—— 
The Christian World says: ‘‘If he, however, 
and the other Churchmen present who ap- 
plauded the deliverance imagine that Mr. 
Hughes in his new capacity of maker of con- 
cordats had any mandate from the Free 
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Churches, or that his utterance will be ac- 
cepted by them as at all representative, they 
may prepare themselves to be disillusioned. 
Dr. Rigg bas promptly repudiated that portion 
of the address which refers to himself and 
the Methodists, and we are certain that the 
other sections of Nonconformity will quite 
as emphatically refuse to be given away in 
the manner suggested.”’ 


—- -_ 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM NEW YORK, 
A Rare Vacation. * 

Into the even tenor of a happy couple’s 
life there came, the other day, a new and 
most delightful experience. As at the 
wave of some enchante1’s wand the two were 
borne away from the noisy metropolis where 
has long been their abode, and to which 
wearing pain had held fast one of them 
and loving care the other for eight full 
years, back to their childhood’s home in 
quieter and more cultured Boston. Friends 
had conspired to delude the honest pair, if 
possible, into the belief that half a century 
had gone by since they were joined in mar- 
riage by one of Boston’s best loved pastors, 
in one of its well known churches at mid- 
day, and before many witnesses. Strange 
infatuation of people so good, so kind and 
sensible, on most subjects showing even 
more than the proverbial New England 
shrewdness, to suppose that they could 
carry out so absurd a scheme, and this 
against the memory and consciousness of 
their intended victims, whose blood was 
still pulsing at its youthful pace, whose 
hearts had not begun to shrive), the flow of 
whose spirits was anything but sluggish, 
whose undimmed eyes and sensitive ears— 
whatever others may have seemed to see or 
hear—saw in each other’s faces and heard 
in each other’s tones small sign of wrinkled 
age or of powers decayed, but rather the 
maturing and enhancing of the very graces 
their young love saw and which drew them 
to each other, that little time ago when 
first they met. There surely was such a 
marriage, too long waited for and the pre- 
cursor of too many of life’s happiest ex- 
periences ever to be forgotten. But that 
it took place fifty years ago—believe it who 
will! Half a century is a long path for 
mortal feet to travel, but as these look back 
to that bright September noon it seems but 
a summer day’s journey. Fifty years in- 
deed! Why not call it a century? 

It needed but the interchange of a few 
words for this young-hearted pair to agree 
that they would humor the friendly con- 
spirators and await results. So to Elm- 
hurst (Brookline), one of the loveliest of 
Boston’s loveliest suburbs, they were es- 
corted on the iavitation of a well-beloved 
and prosperous kinsman, with his family. 
They were generously welcomed to his man- 
sion, ample in its proportions, sumptuous 
in its furnishings, bountiful in its table, 
rich and varied in its library, classical in its 
provisions for music lovers, but richest of 
all in those qualities, easily recognized but 
impossible to fully describe, which alone 
can make of a house.a home, can transform 
a human dwelling, great or small, from a 
temporary shelter for the body into a 
nursery of the soul for immortality. 

The setting of this home of delights was 
no less attractive thah the gem itself. From 
a smoothly shaven lawn on the southern 
slope of a green hill, shaded with ancient 
elms in which gray squirrels hold their 
revels, brilliant and fragrant with blossom- 
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ing shrubs and flowers of every hue, tempt- 
ing with burdened fruit trees, rises the 
structure, within speaking distance of two 
homes of married daughters. From its south- 
ern windows and broad terrace, through 
natural Gothic arches of elms, a lovely 
water view delights the eye, while over and 
beyond it a wide expanse of wood and hill 
and plain, dotted with fine suburban homes, 
with church spires here and there, presents 
a scene of diversified and exquisite beauty. 

In the rear of the dwelling one ascends 
by easy steps to a spacious palm-house, 
filled with fine specimens of that ‘‘ fronded”’ 
tree, beloved of poets, and with other rare 
exotics from the Orient, Adjoining this 
are some hundreds of feet of greenhouses 
rich in plants and flowers chosen for their 
variety and beauty, and in luscious grapes 
and peaches, enticing to the visitor’s prac- 
tical rather than his «esthetic side. Rising 
still higher, from the summit of the hill, 
crowned with the new home of the young- 
est daughter of the family, an enchanting 
panorama of the lovely region stretches 
away as far as the eye can see, including 
the city, with its far-famed gilded dome, 

Such, briefly, was the hospitable home in 
which the couple met an inner circle of 
their earlier and later friends on the fourth 
of September, and just to please those 
friends ‘‘ made believe’’ that they had been 
wedded fifty years! There were those pres- 
ent who proved beyond dispute that this 
was true! They had lived fifty years to 
attest it. Well, be it so. It is largely 
worth living and working for half a century 
to enjoy so much as one goes along, to re- 
ceive such hearty, cheering congratulations 
and kind wishes as were then expressed, 
and as have warmed the pages of scores on 
scores of affectionate letters then and since 
poured in from loving hearts. God bless 
them! 

For three weeks the blissful dream con- 
tinued—bright hours spent with the charm- 
ing little ones, daily calls from neighboring 
friends and kindred, old friends visited— 
too few, but all that strength allowed— 
daily drives about the suburbs, including a 
memorable one by ‘way of Franklin Park to 
Dorchester—home of hearts loved from early 
youth; to Boston—how wonderfully en- 
larged and glorified from such part of the 
dear old city as was not under water in 
our childhood’s days; to the Central 
Church—how transformed by some heavenly 
alchemy from the well-remembered homes 
of that church ia the old Federal Street 
theater, under the pastorate of Rev. William 
M. Rogers, whose unforgotten eloquence 
stirs the blood to this day; then in Winter 
Street, where it was a delight to listen to 
the fastidiously worded and rounded periods 
given in the winning tones of Rev George 
Richards, one of the idols of our Yale Col- 
lege days; then on its present site, but how 
different in aspect, where Drs. Todd and 
Duryea fulfilled their faithful ministries. 
May the newly renovated structure, rarely 
equaled in the richness, beauty and har- 
mony of its appointments or the perfection 
of its devotional music, be to the present 
honored pastor and his helpful people the 
omen and pledge of brighter and more 
fruitful years than any that the church as 
yet has known. 

The lovely vacation dream, which was 
not alla dream, has ended, and life’s pro- 
saic realities again surround us, But the 
memory of those golden days will be for- 
ever green. Dear friends will be more 
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prized than ever. Our gratitude to God for 
their love is deepened. The brightened 
assurance of a joyful reunion with them 
hereafter will be, henceforth, a far stronger 
incentive to faithfulness in the brief space 
that yet remains to us on earth. 
HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Central Music Hall. 
After a long vacation services were held 


again, Sunday, Sept. 22, in this central ° 


place of worship. Dr. Hillis’s sermon, in 
memory of the brilliant preacher who had 
so long delighted his hearers with his 
classic addresses, reminds us that a year 
has passed since his voice has been heard 
among us. The shock of Professor Swing’s 
sudden death was so great that at first it 
was decided to give up the work he had 
inaugurated; later it seemed wise to carry 
it on along the lines he had laid down. 
This has been done with a good degree 
of success by Dr. Hillis. Since he assumed 
the responsibilities of this difficult position, 
audiences have been large and on the whole 
encouraging. In the attachment to the 
new pastor there has been no forgetfulness 
of the old pastor. No warmer words in 
memory of another have ever been spoken 
than were uttered last Sunday by Dr. 
Hillis in memory of his predecessor. It is 
understood that Dr. Hillis is anxious that 
the moral force of his congregation may 
soon be directed to some service in behalf 
of the city commensurate with its wealth 
and social influence. Just what it will be 
is not yet decided. 

Another Down-town Church. 

Not satisfied with Clark Street Church 
the Methodists of the city have turned over 
the old church on Wabash Avenue and 
Fourteenth Street to their City Missionary 
Society as a center from which to push ag- 
gressive evangelistic campaigns, The build- 
ing has been renovated, newly furnished 
and made attractive inevery way. Arrange- 
ments have been completed to conduct evan- 
gelistic services in the lecture-room of the 
church every week day evening through 
the year. The church stands in a thickly 
populated section of the city among a 
people who do not regularly attend church. 
Probably institutional methods will be em- 
ployed as well as the more spiritual meth- 
ods in use in the social settlement, but it 
is understood that there will be no lower- 
ing of the claims of the gospel in order to 
attract hearers, rather that renewed em- 
phasis will be put on the necessity of be- 
ing born again if one is even to see the 
kingdom of God. With a wise leader and 
abundant assistance there is no reason to 
doubt the complete success of this new de- 
parture in church work. It is not many 
years since this church was one of the 
strongest in the denomination. It stood in 
the center of the wealth and culture of the 
South Side. Now that its old-time sup- 
porters have moved away, and their place 
taken by people who need the gospel quite 
as much as those who lived here before 
them but are less able to pay for it, there 
seems to be no good reason why the church 
should not be preserved and made to min- 
ister to their spiritual wants. 

Dr. Bruce Once More. 

The lectures of this distinguished man in 
the University of Chicago are finished. 
They were eminently satisfactory to those 
who heard them and, as Dr. Northrop of 
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the Baptist Theological Seminary said at 
the close of the last lecture, probably as 
satisfactory as any to which the students of 
the university will ever listen, Few men 
are clearer in their statements or convey 
more decidedly the impression of complete 
fairness in dealing with controverted ques- 
tions. There is a spiritual earnestness in 
the delivery of the lectures which adds very 
much to their attractiveness and value. In 
spite of heat and dust many ministers went 
from fifteen to twenty miles a day to hear 
him. During his six weeks’ residence here 
Professor Bruce has given in reality three 
courses of lectures: one on Agnosticism, 
one on the Historical Foundations of Chris- 
tianity and one on the different types of 
religious thought presented in the New 
Testament, or the conception of Christianity 
as it appears in the synoptic gospels, in the 
writings of St, Paul, in: the epistle to the 
Hebrews and in the fourth gospel. 

Professor Bruce has been ‘in demand at 
the Monday morning ministers’ meetings. 
He has addressed the Congregationalists, 
the Presbyterians and the Baptists. He 
has also spoken to the students of our 
Theological Seminary, to all the students 
of the university, as they gather for chapel 
exercises, and next Tuesday afternoon he 
is to give the university convocation ad- 
dress, his theme being The Future of Chris- 
tianity. 

Crime Rampant, Too. 

Then, too, there seems to be an epidemic 
of crime among us. We have had several 
bank robberies lately about which little has 
been said, but of which socialists and an- 
archists have been well informed. Reports 
of water stealing at the stock yards, of 
fraud among milk men and even in the 
sale of mineral waters have combined, with 
quarrels of politicians, to create a dissatis- 
faction in certain classes which it is hard 
to remove. With the approach of winter 
and the uncertainty attending the business 
future, it is not strange that wage-earners 
should be anxious. Capitalists are anx- 
ious also. A report from our Bureau of 
Statistics, compiled by Mr. George Schil- 
ling, one of Governor Altgeld’s right-hand 
men, attacking our present tax system and 
inflaming the public mind against property 
holders, is sure to furnish material for many 
a Mowbray and Hardie during the months 
to come. That the report is wholly mis- 
leading, and founded on a perversion .of 
facts, will hardly be considered. Alto- 
gether, the question of what is to come 
out of our agitations here is somewhat 
serious. Meanwhile, our churches are do- 
ing their accustomed work and are con- 
templating the fall and winter campaigns 
with even more than the usual hopefulness. 


Our Methodist Friends. 

The Rock River Conference, now in ses- 
sion at Elgin, is making a magnificent 
showing of work done the last year. Fore- 
most in every good movement, bold and 
aggressive, our Methodist churches are 
rapidly becoming a most important element 
in the evangelization of the region covered 
by the authority of the conference. While 
there is no conflict between Methodists and 
other denominations, they prefer to carry 
on their work as if other bodies of Chris- 
tians did not exist, as if the entire respon- 
sibility for the conaversion of the world 
depended on them alone. The discussions 
at the conference will awaken a good deal 
of interest. It is doubtful if there will be 
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any‘vote to extend the time limit for the 
pastorate. A good many ministers think 
five years, the present limit, too long. All 
seem to be satisfied with the present 
method of appointment. Its advocates say 
that while a church can generally obtain 
the man it wishes, every church is sure of 
a minister, and that every minister is sure 
of a church, so that the waste so apparent 
in some other denominations is avoided. It 
is easy to see that with this advantage there 
are some disadvantages connected with the 
system, which its advocates do not always 
fully consider. 

Interest in Foreign Affairs. 

We have had a celebration by our Italian 
citizens in honor of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Italian unity and freedom. In 
spite of some Roman Catholic opposition 
the affair was a great success, Speeches 
were admirable, in good taste, patriotic 
and eloquent. The processions were im- 
posing and suggestive of a strength and 
unity among our Italian population which 
some of us had not appreciated. This 
week we have had a typical Irish as- 
sembly gathered in the hall of the Y. M. 
C. A. to discuss questions relating to the 
independence of Ireland and to plan meas- 
ures for its freedom. Mr. John Finerty 
presided. The assembly was a delegated 
one and therefore representative. A unit 
in its expression of hatred for England, and 
in the declaration of its sympathy for the 
enemies of England whoever they may be, 
it was far from a unit in the measures 
which are to be taken to secure the freedom 
which is so much desired. It has been 
proposed that territory be secured some- 
where on which to form an Irish Republic, 
and that all Irishmen be urged to settle in it. 

We have expressed our sympathy with 
Armenia again and again, but so far as we 
can see it has done no good. We do not 
care to move ourselves nor does England 
seem inclined to bring any severe pressure 
on the sultan. Just now we have a new 
object of interest in the Cuban rebellion. 
Sympathizing as we do with a people strug- 
gling to secure their freedom and recalling 
the Spanish tyranny of the past, it is not 
unnatural that we should have mass meet- 
ings and pass resolutions calling upon the 
president to recognize the Cuban patriots 
as belligerents and give them such aid as 
their condition demands. For this purpose 
a meeting is called next Monday evening at 
Central Music Hall, at which some of our 
most eloquent orators will be heard, at 
which the cruelties of Spain will be por- 
trayed and the rights of Cuba to self- gov- 
ernment made clear. 

Whitman Day. 

Is it possible that no such day has been 
or is to be appointed? With the $50,000 
raised by Walla Walla, tbe $50,000 promised 
by Dr. Pearsons and the $25,000 to come 
from the Education Society, it would seem 
as if the churches of the country might 
give the $75,000 still needed to make up the 
entire endowment of $200,000 before the 
end of the year. Dr. Pearsons says he 
hopes every church will give something in 
mémory of the patriotic Christian mission- 
ary, and give it quick. When Whitman is 
off his mind he will be ready for something 
else, and something else as important as 
Whitman. May we not ask pastors to give 
their congregations a chance to contribute 
something to this memorial college? 

Chicago, Sept. 28. FRANKLIN. 
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DIFFIOULT SAYINGS OF OUR LORD; 
VI. MATT. 5: 33-42, . 


BY PROF. MARCUS DODS, EDINBURGH. 





The sayings contained in this paragraph, 
relative to resisting not evil and giving to 
him that asketh thee, have frequently been 
made the occasion of charging the Chris- 
tian Church with dishonesty in professing 
to accept precepts she never practices. In 
our own day Count Tolstoi vehemently 
urges this charge and seems to believe 
that, were these precepts obeyed in the 
letter, the greatest hindrance to Christian- 
ity would be removed. And many a hum- 
ble Christian, asking himself why Chris- 
tianity has done so little to mend/the world, 
reads the Sermon on the Mount and says: 
This is the secret—men have not obeyed 
Christ. Here are precepts which Christians 
ignore. Christianity does not mend the 
world for this simple reason, that Chris- 
tianity as Christ meant it does not exist in 
the world. 

There are three considerations which re- 


but this charge. First, some of these pre- | 


cepts are misinterpreted. When it is ih- 
ferred from the injunction not to turn away 
from the borrower that it is unlawful for 
a Christian to take interest on loans, it is 
overlooked that there are two quite differ- 
ent classes who seek to borrow. There are 
friends and helpless women and persons in 
difficulties from whom it would be a cruelty 
to exact interest, and there are those who 
for their own commercial convenience seek 
loans and are willing to pay for them. To 
treat these two classes as if they were on a 
par isunjust. Again, the Society of Friends 
have done a great service in adhering to 
the letter of the precept, ‘‘ Let your yea be 
yea and your nay, nay.’’ But they misin- 
terpret the associated words, ‘‘Swear not 
at all,’ and give them an application which 
was not in our Lord’s view when they found 
on them their refusal to take an oathina 
court of law. What our Lord was aiming 
at was the Oriental habit of interlarding 
the conversation with oaths. Where we 
say, ‘‘Indeed,” the Arab says, ‘‘ Wallah,” 
that is, ‘‘By God,” or, ‘‘Do you swear to 
that?” Allsuch swearing cometh of evil. 
It results from the want of faith between 
man and man. Sometimes swearing is 
merely the inarticulate emphasis of igno- 
rance and is employed by persons who do 
not know their mother-tongue sufficiently 
well to be articulately and intelligently 
emphatic. Carlyle said of his father: ‘In 
anger he had no need of oaths; his words 
were like sharp arrows that smote into the 
very heart.”’ 

The second consideration is that precepts 
given for the regulation of personal feeling 
in private affairs may not be applicable to 
public action or national conduct. Thus 
the precept, ‘* Resist not evil,” is no doubt 
intended to produce in the Christian a meek 
endurance of wrong. But we cannot 
straightway and without further argument 
maintain that this precept forbids war and 
that nations ought rather to suffer wrong 
than to resist. Moreover, there are cases 
in which a private wrong cannot be merely 
passed over, but must in the interests of 
morality and even of the wrongdoer him- 
self be brought to justice and punished. 
The literal and mechgnical and universal 
observance of the precept would abolish all 
law and justice in society. That is not in- 
tended, but the cultivation by the individ- 
ual of a meek and forgiving spirit. 
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The third consideration is that these pre- 
cepts are intended rather to depict in telling 
colors an ideal state than to be literally 
obeyed. They point in the direction towards 
which Christians must strive. To enforce 
them uniformly and in all cases is im possi- 
ble. They are intended to give a concrete 
and easily remembered expression of the 
ideal which Christian men will honestly 
seek to realize in this life. They are of 
the nature of proverbs, which the dull, logi- 
cal mind that concerns itself only with the 
letter will break its teeth upon, but which 
honesty sucks the truth out of and converts 
into invigorating blood. He who recognizes 
that there is teaching here which he must 
not pass by as impracticable, because it is 
difficult of application, will not find it im- 
possible to discriminate between those 
cases in which a literal fulfillment is obliga- 
tory and those in which he can, through the 
precept, meet the mind of the Master. These 
strongly worded precepts have served to 
bring home to the mind of Christendom the 
necessity of cultivating the spirit they em- 
body, and they have done so with tenfold 
the force which would have been exerted 
by prosaic instructions. 





LETTER FROM DR. STORRS. 
APROPOS TO THE APPROACHING BOARD 
MEETING. 

SHELTER IsLAND HeEIGurts, N. Y., 
SEPT. 23, 1895. 

Editor of The Congregationalist: Willyou 
allow me a brief space in your columns in 
which to urge the members and friends of 
the American Board to attend as numer- 
ously as possib'e the coming annual meet- 
ing in Brooklyn? The very efficient com- 
mittee in that city has made what seem 
ample arrangements for the entertainment 
of those who come, and the meeting itself 
is sure to be one of quite unusual interest 
and importance. 

No theological discussion is likely to 
appear in it, as in some previous meetings, 
to be perhaps attractive to a few but un- 
welcome and repellent to most. At least I 
know of no questions likely to arise calling 
‘for such discussion; and I devoutly hope 
that if any bave such questions in mind 
they will let them lie at ease, in the cham- 
bers of a profound and profitable silence. 
If Worcester did not command a halt in 
‘such discussions on our platform, for the 
present at any rate, we may as well ex- 
change good wishes, go every man his sev- 
eral way, and practically disband the Board. 

Nor, I suppose, are any questions which 
have lately emerged in connection with our 
‘evangelical or institutional work in Japan 
likely to come prominently before us. 
These questions are far-reaching and vastly 
important. They outspan the boundaries 
-of the eager and adventurous Island Em- 
pire, and must at some time have very 
serious and searching attention. * But a 
strong and wise deputation, appointed by 
the Prudential Committee, is already on its 
way across the Pacific, to make careful in- 
-quiry into governing facts on the ground, 
and to present the result in subsequent 
report. Until such report shall have been 
received, and intelligently considered, no 
basis will be presented for general enligbt- 
ening and successful discussion; and the 
-Japan Mission has been too near the hearts 
-of our churches to permit vague sugges- 
itions in regard to it, or premature action. 

But there are urgent questions. to be con- 
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sidered in connection with our work in 
other foreign lands—especially, perhaps, 
with that work as carried on in the Turk- 
ish Empire and in China—and there is the 
gravest. necessity immediately upon us for 
the arrangement of some permanent system 
at home adequate to the supply of the pe- 
cuniary demands of our ever-expanding and 
world-seizing plans. The present debt on 
our treasury is an unwelcome but a tempo- 
rary incident; due to the practical exhaus- 
tion of the large bequests of a dozen or 
more years ago, by which expanded work 
was authorized and inspired but could not 
be indefinitely maintained, combined with 
the recent extraordinary commercial pres- 
sure of the time. 

It is a load which for the present we have 
to carry, as do, in their differing measures, 
nearly all societies attempting a work 
similar to ours, at home or abroad. For 
the time it materially limits our movement, 
and the burden of it is felt on every mission 
field. But there is nothing fatal about it, 
or even seriously threatening. Itis as cer- 
tain to be removed not loug hence as are 
the autumn woods to put on again their 
splendors of color, and to lift their banners 
of crimson and gold. Except for the un- 
foreseen and abnormal decrease in the sum 
of the legacies coming to us in the year 
just closed it would have been reduced, in 
the last twelvemonth, by nearly or quite 
$35 000. There is in it no reason for dis- 
couragement, and no ultimate peril. 

But what we do immediately and im- 
peratively need, what we absolutely must 
have, if God’s work as committed to us is 
to go steadily and powerfully forward, is a 
way of surely and continuously reaching 
the pastors and church members in natural 
affiliation with us and our work, of inform- 


ing them more widely concerning it, and of 


quickening a just enthysiasm among them 
for the enterprise which seeks to make the 
earth the home of Christ’s righteousness, 
and of the human peace which is its benign 
fruit. I think, formyself, that the arrange- 
ment of co operative committees made last 
year at Madison was as wise as it was 
timely, that it has proved in practice su- 
perbly effective in more than one instance, 
and that it may be trusted for still larger 
effects of good in time tocome. But if any 
change is needed in it, if it requires re- 
enforcement or extension, or if any other 
plan should be substituted for it, the change 
should be deliberate, energetic and pro- 
phetic, made only after fullest discussion. 

This is no time for discouragement or 
languor. The future of the Board is put 
into our own hands, if we shall be faith- 
ful. Our churches are rapidly multiplying. 
The country is rich, and daily growing 
richer. The world is opening to our work; 
and even the malign craft or cruel violence 
which here and there resist it*only demon- 
strate the need of that work, with the re- 
luctant sense of its power in those who 
would withstand it. Faith at home is nei- 
ther dead nor sleeping. Young men and 
women of finest spirit, soundest conviction, 
highest promise, are pressing forward to, 
serve the Master and His cause in numbers 
greater than the committee can accept. 
All signs in the sky are of prophetic cheer, 
if only the churches can be enlightened to 
discern them, and be lifted by the divine 
Spirit into a closer fellowship with the 
Lord, in the travail of his soul, and in the 
joy of the coming victory, which is as sure 
as His cross. 
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So, men and brothers, and you of the 
affiliated sisterhoods, whose heart life has 
so largely gone into this work from the 
beginning and with the fragrance of whose 
offerings the world is filled, come to Brook- 
lyn: to the charming and welcoming city of 
homes, churches, schools, with manifold in- 
stitutes of culture and of charity, with lib- 
eral and energetic journals, an exemplary 
city government, a noble and expectant 
civic life—a city which the ambitious New 
York covets and courts, but has not yet 
won—and let us all revive our souls in the 
pathos and power of missionary addresses, 
in the eloquent setting forth of duty and 
privilege by eminent speakers, in common 
counsel, holy sacrament, fervent prayer; 
that the year to come may be the noblest 
to all of us which life shall have offered, 
because we together recognize and accept 
our supreme mission—to bless mankind 
with the gospel, and to hasten the coming 
of the day of God on the earth! And may 
his blessing be upon us all! 

Faithfully and affectionately yours, 


R, 8. Storrs. 


ALONG THE ROUTE OF BURGOYNE. 


BY PROF. G, FREDERICK WRIGHT, OBERLIN, 





In prosecuting some geological investiga- 
tions I have just been over the route of 
Burgoyne from Ticonderoga to the event- 
ful battlefields of Stillwater, leading to the 
surrender upon the hights of Saratoga. 
But great as was the interest of the scien- 
tific investigation, the incidental and bis- 
toric interest has been still more absorb- 
ing. This has been doubly so because of 
the amazement with which I now contem- 
plate the fact that I was reared at White- 
hall, in the very center of the scene of 
these portentous events, and that as a boy 
I was familiar with nearly the whole line 
of progress between those points, and yet 
was permitted to grow up in comparative 
ignorance of the history of a military cam- 
paign the culmination of which is reckoned 
by Sir William Creasy as one of the most 
significant of the fifteen decisive battles of 
the world from Marathon to Waterloo—so 
little was the attention given by the edu- 
cators in my youth to the promotion of 
patriotic feeling in the common schools. 

A familiar use of one emphatic epithet 
by my father, however, impressed a lesson 
upon my mind whose significance has been 
more and more enhanced by lapse of time 
and enlargement of my mental horizon. 
My father was a very circumspect man and 
careful of the example he set in the use of 
language before his children, But he had 
one strong phrase which he often used when 
he found us in mischief. At such times he 
would call us ‘‘ Hessians,’’ with an emphasis 
that left no doubt as to his meaning. When 
we heard him say, ‘What are you doing 
here, you Hessians?’’ we knew that it 
meant something awful. To the patriots 
of the Revolution, of whom my father’s 
father was one, the word was charged with 
every actual and imaginable conception of 
human depravity. All natural as well as 
moral evil was attributed to these hirelings, 
who made a business of war and sold them- 
selves to the highest bidder to fight the 
battles of oppression beyond the seas. 
‘*Hessian”’ fly is still the name applied 
in that region to the insect which destroys 
the fruitage of the wheatfields while yet 
in bloom, 

Four thousand well-trained Hessians, un- 
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der the command of highly accomplished 
generals, composed the best part of Bur- 
goyne’s army. It was they who followed 
the retreating forces from Ticonderoga to 
Hubbardton and turned the tide of victory 
in favor of the British. It was they who 
were later sent to Bennington to capture 
the stores at that place so much needed by 
Burgoyne. At every step of the advance 
their skillful maneuvers under command of 
the highest military skill were at once the 
hope of Burgoyne and the terror of the 
patriotic people. 

Among the most instructive and interest- 
ing accounts of this campaign is the one to 
be found in the diary and lettersof Madame 
Riedesel, the wife of the principal German 
officer, who accompanied him through all 
the horrors of the campaign. Especially 
instructive is her seeming unconsciousness 
that her husband and his soldiers were en- 
gaged in business in the least respect (lis- 
reputable. On the contrary, there was to 
her mind something inspiring in the thought 
of putting down a rebellion against the 
claims of royal authority. Curiously 
enough, also, the battle of Bennington, 
which was the beginning of serious disas- 
ters to the army of Burgoyne, is spoken of 
repeatedly as that ‘‘ unfortunate affair’’ at 
Bennington. 

After the surrender at Saratoga, among 
the most shocking things which impressed 
themselves upon this lady’s mind was that 
some of the officers who had won the vic- 
tory were shoemakers, and did not object 
to earning an honest penny by mending the 
boots of their captives. One of the Ameri- 
can officers even sold his new boots for a 
guinea to an English officer whose footgear 
was dilapidated and, after having appro- 
priated the discarded pair, rode on as un- 
concerned as though nothing had hap- 
pened! ‘ 

It has always seemed strange, and after 
going over the ground it seems still more 
so, that after the capture of Ticonderoga 
Burgoyne did not conduct his army through 
Lake George rather than through the upper 
end of Lake Champlain to Whitehall, for, 
from time immemorial, Lake George had 
been the main channel of communication 
between the St. Lawrence and the Hudson 
—the portage for that route being but little 
more than half as long as by that actually 
chosen through Whitehail and Fort Ann. 
After establishing himself upon the Hud- 
son the supplies and boats were forwarded 
through Lake George. 

But here come into view the precarious 
fortunes, or we should rather say provi- 
dences, of war. The commander of an 
army is not omniscient, nor wholly free 
from caprices of judgment. After reach- 
ing Whitehall in pursuit of the enemy and 
facing the difficulties of a direct, advance, 
Burgoyne was too proud to recognize them 
by retreating to Ticonderoga and making 
the detour by way of Lake George, thus 
illustrating the adage that ‘‘whom the 
gods would destroy they first make mad.”’ 
He was also constantly misled by his 
allies. Though Colonel Skeene, the orig- 
inal owner of Whitehall, joined the army 
of Burgoyne and exerted all his influence 
in its favor, the people did not respond but, 
on the contrary, burned with increasing 
indignation at the hireling Hessians, while 
their blood was fairly curdled by the story 
of the atrocities believed to have been com- 
mitted by the Indians drawn into the serv- 
ice of the British commander—atrocities 
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which were likely, as in the celebrated case 
of Miss McCrea, to fall without discrimina- 
tion upon loyalists and patriots alike. 
Whatever the explanation, the fact was that 
in Miss McCrea’s case the scalp of a beauti- 
ful loyalist girl was brought into the 
British army to obtain a promised reward. 

As the season advanced patriots rallied 
from every corner of New England, and 
every imaginable obstruction was placed in 
the way of the movement of Burgoyne’s 
army. The skillful Kosciusko was sent by 
Washington to select and fortify the battle- 
field upon which was to turn the fate of the 
nation. Those were the darkest days of the 
Revolution. Lord Howe was expected to 
force his way up the Hudson to meet Bur- 
goyne at Albany, when the Revolutionary 
provinces would be cut in two and easily 
subdued in detail. Ina letter from Wash- 
ington to General Schuyler he says (I 
quote from the memory of one who has 
seen the letter): ‘‘I can ill afford to send 
you re-enforcements. Iam hard pressed on 
every hand, but I have sent Kosciusko with 
his great engineering ability, and Morgan 
with his sharpshooters. You must do the 
best you can with these and trust in God 
for the results.” 

The last clause in this letter had more 
significance than Washington could have 
surmised, The failure of Burgoyne’s cam- 
paign had been foreordained. In giving 
orders for the campaign in England Lord 
George Germaine, whose business it was to 
sign and dispatch the papers, loved his 
dinners better than his duties, and, in con- 
sequence, left unsigned the order which 
would have compelled Lord Howe to ad- 
here to his one all important duty of forc- 
ing his way up the Hudson to meet the 
victorious army coming down from the 
north. Instead of which in the use of his 
discretion he consumed the greater part of 
the season in useless maneuvers for the 
capture of Philadelphia. 

So Burgoyne was left to his fate, and his 
gallant but misguided army, beset behind 
and before, with their communications cut 
off and their food exhausted, sallied forth 
to encounter the hazards of their last battle 
in front of Bemis Height, about ten miles 
east of Saratoga Springs. Bemis Height is 
a glacial hill three or four hundred feet 
above the Hudson River and a mile and a 
half west of it, and stands as a companion 
to some slate bills of about the same high 
a mile still further to the west. : 

The so-called plains of Saratoga are a 
broad, deep deposit of glacial clay along 
the margin of the river, formed during the 
Champlain period of subsidence. The ra- 
vines are long, deep gulleys cut in this 
clay at frequent intervals by the small 
streams which flow towards the river. 
Backwards and forwards over one of these 
ravines, and ‘around its head, the line of 
battle swayed on Sept. 19, 1777, and again 
on Oct. 7, and the fate of the British army 
was sealed. The triumph of the American 
cause was assured, 

The double object kept in view during my 
recent investigations is calculated deeply 
to impress upon one’s mind the vast supe- 
riority of spiritual over material forces. 
The glaciers have left their mark both in 
the scratches on the rocks and in the great 
deposits of morainic débris which cover the 
surface of the country and by their obstruc- 
tions check the drainage and form the many 
lakes both large and small throughout the 
region. But all these time is rapidly ef- 
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facing. The rocks are disintegrating, the 
lakes are filling with sediment and the 
clay is roiling every stream and in their 
swift current speedily finding its way to 
the sea. The forces of the present are 
rapidly undoing the work of the past, and 
there is no principle of life in the physica} 
forces to counteract the ravages of ‘time. 

But with the spiritual forces that swept 
over this region when the nation was fight- 
ing for its freedom it is far different. The 
follies on the one side and the heroism on 
the other have become object lessons for all 
the future, and the transitory marching of 
arfhed legions, leaving no permanent ma- 
terial marks behind them, have neverthe- 
less changed the face of history for all time 
to come. Though the medium through 
which these spiritual forces transmitted 
their vibrations is as subtile as that on 
whose bosom light wings its way through 
the universe, they are still the most real and 
the most imperishable of all tablets upon 
which to leave a permanent mark. The 
unselfish patriotism of those scattered 
forces which gathered from all quarters of 
the nation to defend its life on the fateful! 
fields of Stillwater set in motion vibrations 
which will thrill the hearts, ennoble the 
character and inspire the devotion of all 
future actors in the field of human history. 
EE Riek As RS 


TWO SUNDAYS IN RUSSIA. 


BY 8. E. BRIDGMAN. 








The contrast between a Sunday service 
in the ordinary American Congregational 
church and the stately ceremonies at ‘St. 
Isaac’s”’ is as wide apart as Boston and St. 
Petersburg, and yet one may be a devout 
and reverent worshiper in either place. St. 
Isaac’s is one of the most imposing cathe- 
drals in Europe. It restson a perfect forest 
of piles on the banks of the Neva, built at 
the cost of over fifteen millions of dollars, 
but this does not include the fabulous sum 
expended in paintings, pictures and bronzes 
that adorn walls, altars, pillars, shrines, 
domes within. 

It stands alone in all its imperial grandeur 
on a large equare, its golden cross, 336 feet 
from the pavement, glistening in the sun- 
light, a blaze of glory. On all sides are 
massive and polished pillars of Finland 
granite. At each corner of the building 
are great gilded domes, the central one ris- 
ing above all, while chimes of bells are ever 
sounding forth. The motto over one of the 
entrances is, ‘‘Mine house shall be called 
a house of prayer.’’ One of these bells 
weighs twenty-nine tons. As we looked 
from the windows of our hotel upon this 
church dedicated to the ‘‘ King of Kings,’’ 
with the soft moonlight bringing out in de- 
tail its perfect proportions, we no longer 
wondered that thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of Russians have here found a place 
of worship and for the moment, at least, 
have had visions of heaven. 

But of the Sabbath service. As we climbed 
the broad, granite steps, past old men 
in rags begging for a copeck, past women 
in black, with a plate extended on which 
was a Greek cross, also asking for alms, we 
found ourselves in the vast church, built in 
the form of the Russian cross. A marble 
pavement, no seats, an immense throng, si- 
lently standing, or quietly gliding about to 
place a lighted candle beside some ikon— 
each bringing his little light as an offering 
—with the peasant from the plains with 
wild, shaggy, uncombed hair, dressed in 
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the costume of the field, with the dignified 
soldier wearing the uniform of the czar, 
with men and women of high and low de- 
gree, made a sight to be witnessed no- 
where on earth save in a Russian cathedral. 

What impressed us most was the rever- 
ence stamped on each face. What cared 
they for curious American strangers, who 
pushed their way through the crowd of 
standing or kneeling worshipers? Their 
eyes were fixed upon the richly, gorgeously 
robed priests, who with their backs to the 
audience, in deep, sonorous tones, chanted 
tha service. We were amazed at the tons 
of gold used in and about the building, 
and at the wealth of precious jewels adorn- 
ing shrine and altar, bronze, malachite, 
lapis lazuli, while from pavement to the 
higbest arch were pictures of Christ, the 
apostles, saints, of life size, with frescoes, 
gilded pictures without number—all in per- 
fect harmony with their surroundings. The 
service itself was one of absorbing interest. 
We crowded up and stood by the outside 
railing on the steps of the altar and looked 
out upon the great multitude, Priests 
walked to and fro swaying the burning in- 
cense, filling the air with perfume. Lighted 
candles were everywhere. A choir of boys 
and men in uniform was stationed on either 
side, and as the priest in deep, sonorous 
tones recited from the ritual there came an 
antiphonal response that thrilled us as no 
music ever heard before—now soft and 
gentle as if the echo of the song sung by 
angels, and then breaking out into a long- 
ing, passionate appeal, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy 
upon us,’’ and then a rich, jubilant out- 
burst of melody that echoed through the 
church, rising above and up, up above 
arches, domes, cathedral, into the very 
heavens. No organ, sackbut, psaltery or 
harp was needed to voice the cry of the 
worshiper. 

Asking a Russian lady why no organ was 
ever found in her church, we received the 
reply, ‘“‘ It costs us’ far more to train and 
keep up our choir than it would to secure 
instrumental music, but it is far more ef- 
fective.’’ 

Moscow with its 450 churches and its 
thousands of shrines would lead one to think 
that no police or prison would ever be 
needed. But our first experience on arrival 
undeceived us. Weengaged drosky drivers 
to take us to Sparrow Hill that, stand- 
ing where Napoleon stood some eighty 
years ago, we might catch a view of that 
historic city. They drove over the cobble 
pavements, devoutly crossing themselves, 
bowing before the nunnery shrines at vari- 
ous points en route, and left us on the 
banks of the Moscow to be ferried over in 
a rowboat, and then to climb the hill in the 
hot sun, instead of taking the usual road by 
the bridge and up the summit. We an- 
swered their Russian jabber by Yankee 
expletives that showed thiat we knew that 
they had misled us, 

But to the service on the Sabbath in the 
Temple of St. Saviour, completed in 1883, 
costing some ten millions of dollars, hold- 
ing 7,000 people. It has four belfries, each 
with a gelden cupola, over all a central 
dome ninety eight feet in diameter. It 
stands in a great square with beautiful 
gardens of flowers on each side, It is en- 
tered by granite steps under a porch sup- 
ported by thirty-six marble columns, and 
over one of the bronzed doors, rich and 
elaborate, is the inscription, ‘‘God with 
us.’’ The inside is far more light, airy 
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and cheerful than St. Isaac’s, its service 
equally if not more imposing, its priests, 
if possible, more gorgeously appareled, 

When, after a long and intensely interest- 
ing service, the great gilded doors by the 
altar were thrown open, and the air was 
filled with the smoke and aromatic perfume 
of burning incense, the life size figure of 
Christ was seen in the distance in all the 
beauty of our glorified Saviour. Another 
and sweeter burst of song came forth from 
the choir, filling the whole building with 
its wondrous melody. The great audience 
swayed to and fro like a field of grain in 
the summer breeze. They rapidly touched 
their foreheads, right and left .breasts, 
bowing some of them even to the marble 
floor. Little tots in their cheap red calico 
dress, poor women clothed in black, great 
shaggy-headed clumsy-looking lussians 
with hair parted in the middle, boys with 
reverent faces, men and women of highest 
order alike kneeled, bowed, crossed them- 
selves from the beginning to the end of 
service. Before it closed a small army of 
mothers in poor faded dresses came up to 
the altar with babies in their arms to kiss 
the sacred ikon presented by the long- 
haired, elaborately robed priest. 

Such are the scenes presented each Sun- 
day in the numberless Greek churches in 
Russia, while we daily passed on the streets 
in public places, iv raiJroad stations, shrines 
with lighted candles, before which the 
thousands bow and cross themselves as 
they pass by. The Sabbath service with the 
hooded monks in one of the monasteries, 
the standing in the Strastnoi Convent, where 
sweet-faced nuns, with long, black veils, 
chanted and sang their elaborate ritual in 
‘* words almost divine,’’ are also among the 
sweet memories that we carry away from 
Russia. It is not for us to criticise a 
church which numbers so many hundreds 
of millions, for we staid, orthodox deacons 
and deaconesses found ourselves worshipers 
as we stood reverently with the great 
throng, and although in a strange land and 
listening to an unknown tongue felt that 
we were in the presence of God. 


——— 


NO PAPER. 


BY REV. WOLCOTT CALKINS, D. D. 


Twice in succession, in councils for ordi- 
nation, I have recently heard this response 
to the usual request for a statement of theo- 
logical belief: the candidate had no paper 
to present. This has set me to thinking. It 
may be that the results were exceptionally 
happy in these instances; but I am in- 
clined towards the conviction that it may 
be, in general, the more excellent way. 

There is much to be said in favor of the 
paper. It is a good time, at the close of 
study and at the beginning of pastoral 
work, to reduce your convictions to writ- 
ing. You are alert to distinguish between 
open questions and final conclusions. You 
are scrupulous and honest, and eager to be 
frank with your brethren. The paper you 
present then will be a landmark to you. 
In after years you will be interested to see 
how far you have advanced or retreated. 
And you will write with the hope that your 
paper may prove to be so guarded and so 
adequate that the council will have no ques- 
tions to ask. 

But is this last a thing to be coveted 
after all? The letter missive summons the 
council expressly to examine the candidate. 
The church needs this test and so does the 
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candidate. It is wholly different from ex- 
aminations by his seminary teachers, or for 
degrees in the university. Pastors engaged 
in the responsible work of the ministry and 
delegates who know by experience the 
spiritual needs of their own families are 
under solemn obligations to find out what 
his qualifications are for the work of the 
gospel ministry. Why not let them take 
their own way? 

All the good the paper will do the candi- 
date himself, either in writing or for later 
consultation, may be secured by filing it 
away. In the council it may do more harm 
than good. Having committed yourself to 
a written statement of any article of faith, 
you may have more zeal in defending your 


-thesis than the substance of the truth itself, 


Wait for a question on that point. If you 
wait long enough it will be a leading ques- 
tion; you may find that a statement of it 
which you would never have thought of 
making will be fairly satisfactory to you in 
the language of others. For example: 
‘* Have the results of the higher criticism, 
so far as you have examined them, dis- 
turbed your confidence in the Bible as the 
only final source of faith and practice?” 
This was one of the questions in the last 
council I attended. I doubt if any paper 
composed by a recent student of theology 
could have been restricted to this practical 
point. The unhesitating answer in the 
negative, which any candidate for an evan- 
gelical pulpit would make, could not fail to 
be as satisfactory as it was in this instance, 

The fact is the council will be examined 
by the candidate quite as much as the can- 
didate by the council, if he presents no 
paper. And this is not unfair. He has a 
right to know what his brethren expect of 
him. Their questions will define their po- 
sitions. He will not fall in unless he. can 
with good conscience, But he will not fall 
out by inadvertence. 

As for the most solemn consideration of 
all, the witnessing of a good confession be- 
fore Christ and his angels can really be 
done better without a paper. It is a thrill- 
ing moment when a young map, after pro- 
found study, an exercise of his gifts and 
the call of a church or of a missionary 
board stands before trusted advisers of 
himself and of those who have chosen him 
for the best work that can ever be done in 
this world, and says in effect: I have no 
paper. I trust myself to you without re- 
serve. I have more at stake than you in 
finding out whether I am qualified for this 
specific field of labor. You know what it 
is more thoréughly than I do. I know 
more than you do ofwhatI am. Iamready 
to tell you all I can. I want you to help 
me and advise me as well as those for 
whom I am to work. I have no theories 
of Christian doctrine which need to be 
hedged by careful writing. I shall not hes- 
itate to say | don’t know, if you ask ques- 
tions too hard for me. I will try to be 
frank and straightforward. All we are 
brethren and must answer for the issues 
of this hour to one Master. No paper but 
a good conscience! 





———e 


In good breeding, which differs, if at all, 
from high breeding only as it gracefully re- 
members the rights of others rather than 
‘gracefully insists on its own rights, I discover 
no special connection with health or birth; 
but rather that it lies in human nature itself, 
and is due from all men towards all men.— 
Thomas Ca lyle. 
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The Home 
ONLY A YEAR. 
; BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 
Only a year, but how art thou exalted 


In that remoteness of mysterious death! 

Not words could utter what thy silence saith, 
For oft in fellowship thy words we faulted, 
Pointing how here and there the logic halted, 
But now that God hath hushed the laboring breath, 
Thy silence all thy words interpreteth, 

Serene, majestic silence o’er us vaulted 

As the blue arch of sky. Only a year, 

And thou, who wast familiar, art become 

A name of awe. What ranked as commonplace, 
Mere daily running of the daily race, 

Is waxen to heroic. Life is dumb 

And waits on Death to make her meanings clear. 


——— 


If it had been given to any one of us to 
select the first public sign of his mission 
by the Redeemer of the world who would 
have chosen a village festival as a back- 
ground? To save a young couple from the 
humiliation of having their wedding re- 
freshments give out would seem to us a 
most insignificant way of inaugurating a 
grand mission. But ‘‘this beginning of his 
signs did Jesus.’’ We cannot consider this 
quiet example too often in our domestic 
and social complications. Think of the 
almost endless possibilities for preventing 
heartburnings and petty spite if at all 
church suppers and fairs, for instance, 
when the inevitable emergency arises, some 
one would supply what is lacking and never 
say afterward, ‘‘ If it hadn’t been for me ”’— 
And yet it is just the want of such signs of 
our individual consecration that hinders 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom in many 
places. 


One has only to read the prospectus of 
the forthcoming National Council of 
Women at Atlanta to realize how broad 
and inclusive are the lines of organized 
work now carried on by American women. 
This particular body, of which Mary Lowe 
Dickinson is president, will hold a series of 
meetings extending through an entire week, 
beginning Oct. 7, while other organizations, 
like the W. C. T. U., General Federation of 
Clubs, etc., will hold meetings of one and 
two days in length all through the exposi- 
tion. The topics to be considered may be 
classified under the heads of education, re- 
ligion, philanthropy, industry, moral re- 
form and governmental reform, Clara 
Barton will discuss the significance of the 
Red Cross movement, Prof. Helen L. Web- 
ster of Wellesley will speak on Woman’s 
Problem in Practical Philanthropy, Emeline 
B, Cheney will show the influence of home 
and foreign mission work upon woman’s 
development, and other eminent ladies will 
add their quota of information and inspira- 
tion to what promises to be a notable as- 
sembly. 


To all sensitive, as well as to most sen- 
sible, women the appellation the ‘new 
woman’’ is becoming extremely distasteful, 
because, as usually spoken, it is indicative 
of ridicule or adverse criticism, The new 
woman is really as old as Eve and as new 
as the young girl who today is 


Standing with reluctant feet 

Where the brook aud river meet, 

Maidenhood and childbood fleet. 
She is a new mother to her newly born babe 
and a b'essed old grandmotber to her latest 
born grandchild. If in these later years 
she finds new opportunities for God-given 
usefulness, who shall say her nay when she 
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fulfills the mission of the prophet: ‘And 
it shall come to pass afterward that I will 
pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and 
your sons and your daughters shall proph- 
esy?’? It may be that false prophets will 
arise among the daughters; have they not 
also arisen among the sons? It may be 
that women will make mistakes in their 
new work; have her brothers always been 
without faults? It may be there will be 
those in the van who are not truly repre- 
sentative of her sex; have her brothers 
always sent to the front the best exponents 
of the good and true? May the time come 
when the term ‘‘new woman”? will be hon- 
ored as an evolution of the sweetest, truest 
womanhood and as the perfect flower of 
the new century’s possibilities for woman 
in beauty, strength, goodness and truth. 





NERVOUS EXOITEMENT. 


BY FLORENCE HULL. 


The underlying cause of many ailments 
that attack the present generation with 
peculiar fierceness is nervelessness, or a 
deficiency of vital force. There has grown 
up a misapplication of the word *‘ nervous,”’ 
which obliges us frequently to use it in a 
directly opposite sense from what it orig- 
inally meant, and we now say that a person 
is nervous when we mean that he is weak 
and uncertain in his acts, instead of em- 
ploying the term to describe a creature full 
of life and vigor. 

In order to avoid confusion I want to 
speak first of that mental quality that leads 
us into a hurrying, restless mode of living, 
and afterwards of the state of physical 
depression that inevitably results and to 
which science has given the name ‘‘ neu- 
rasthenia,’’ or nervous weakness, 

To be alert and active is the normal con- 
dition of a healthy being. A perfect circu- 
lation implies enjoyment in moving about, 
and apathy and sluggishness at once sug- 
gest some disorder of the liver. But while 
cheerful activity is not only conducive to 
health, but a necessary accompaniment of 
health, all exertion that comes of anxiety, 
that is inspired by any sort of fear, is 
injurious, As soon as a person feels obliged 
to do his utmost to avert imaginary starva- 
tion, or death, or disgrace, he ceases to re- 
gard the warning sensations of fatigue or 
discomfort, and imports into his occupa- 
tions the element of worry, which is the 
scorpion sting that has urged many a well- 
endowed mind out of the pleasant path of 
regular labor into the quicksands of strug- 
glivg competition. 

Our modern life, particularly in America, 
is so full of strife and competition that in 
cities it seems impossible to escape from it. 
That man or woman is exceptionally firm 
in disposition who does not carry his busi- 
ness into his home and allow thoughts of it 
to follow him into his very dreams. I can 
recall now but one acquaintance who, en- 
gaged in a large real estate business, reso- 
lutely threw off the very recollection.of it 
every evening on entering his house and 
closed his doors against solicitations of all 
kinds, even those involving profit. That 
home waa a paradise and its inmates have 
enjoyed the most unclouded serenity of any 


family within the range of my knowledge. 


Doubtless, if the habit was formed early 
in life of doing faithfully and well the 
amount of work one had capacity to per- 
form each day and afterwards resting, both 
body and mind, until the next day, much 
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of this terrible restlessness and anxiety 
which characterizes us as a nation might 
be overcome. Drill is the very best offset 
to excitement, and a methodical arrange- 
ment of one’s hours prevents the distress of 
constantly choosing between occupations 
and leaves the mind at ease. But in regu- 
lating our work one should allow pauses in 
which to take breath and look about. A 
recent article, written by one of the careful 
Marthas for the encouragement of her sis- 
ters, advised us that the great consideration 
of daily living is not to lose a minute, to fit 
one occupation on to another as closely as 
one would join patchwork. ‘ You will be 
surprised,’’ she remarks, “to find how 
much you can accomplish in this way.”’ To 
this energetic woman and the many others 
who are trying to drive themselves through 
the complications of this latter-day exist- 
ence with the whip of a Puritan conscience 
I extend my warmest sympathy and admi- 
ration, yet tempered with distrust of the 
system. American women, as a rule, do 
not need to be cautioned against those idle 
moments which the calmer English and 
their continental sisters indulge in. They 
need rather to be encouraged to meditate 
and even to sentimentalize a little, just to 
keep their emotional natures from starva- 
tion and give their ambitious intellects a 
slight rest. * 

For there are many stimulants to the 
nerves in the conditions that surround us. 
In the first place, our climate with its ex- 
tremes of temperature. A topographical 
map, showing the effect of different alti- 
tudes upon health, charges the northeastern 
part of our continent with the severest 
strain upon the nerves, the Middle States, 
west of the Mississippi River, are far less 
exigent, and the South and extreme West 
are most favorable. Generally, moisture is 
conducive to phlegm, although a high and 
dry region, if the climate is equable, is the 
very best for health. Our climate, as a 
whole, is less equable than that of any 
other nation upon the globe, and it is the 
sudden and startling changes of weather 
that keep alive much of our painful suscep- 
tibility, for human nature cannot become 
inured to shocks. 

Disagreeable noises are perhaps the next 
most wearing factor in the lives of dwellers 
in cities. We are accustomed to submit to 
these without realizing how baneful they 
are. Something that at first seems intoler- 
able finally ceases to be noticed and we 
flatter ourselves that it no longer hurts us. 
The shrieks of factory whistles, the rattle 
over cobblestones, the din of numberless 
musical instruments may all be borne with 
equanimity when they blend into an indis- 
tinguishable roar, for any rhythmical noise 
resembles the melody of nature. The rest- 
ful effect of listening to the ocean breakers 
is produced by, their measured ebb and 
flow, and, contrarily, the abrupt and unex- 
pected character of the noises that assail 
our ears every instant in the whirl of city 
life keeps us disagreeably on the alert. 

This is the greatest advantage that the 
country possesses over towns. Not nearly 
so much as the * pure air’’ the quiet atmos- 
phere promotes peace of mind. But an- 
other important item of urban discomfort 
is the constant reminder of clocks and 
watches that life is passing, that ‘‘ today is 
doomsday,” and that we must hurry if we 
would meet our appointment. Dr. Beard 
observes, ‘‘ Punctuality is a greater thief 
of nervous force than is procrastination of 
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time.’ The Turks, who seemingly have no 
nerves, never want to know the hour. But 
it is useless to warn our people against 
slavery to the clock; the only thing we can 
do is to avoid crowding our occupations 
and allow a few margins for accidents, and 
this emphasizes my former disapprobation 
of the ‘“‘lose not a minute” plan. The 
person who is bent upon accomplishing a 
certain piece of work within a fixed time 
necessarily puts himself upon the strain, 
his nerves become tense, and when the 
work is done he should relax and indulge 
his mind with a brief play spell. It is the 
succession of strains that breaks us down, 
and even physical pain is less accountable 
for chronic nervous invalidism than some 
of the bad habits of our daily lives. 





THE TRIALS OF THE OVER-SEN- 
SITIVE. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 





“That dear child is so very sensitive,” 
said a mother, pityingly, as her eleven-year- 
old daughter, with tear- filled eyes, stumbled 
out of the room, knocking over a fovtstool 
in her haste to be gone. ‘‘I am always on 
the alert to save her. But few days pass in 
which Ethel does not suffer keenly. Her 
father and brothers will not always be con- 
siderate, and the child’s gentle spirit is 
easily wounded. Now she will cry for a 
half-hour, and be wretched the remainder 
of the day, and all because papa was vexed 
that she forgot to call at the post office on 
her way home from school.” 

“Ts it part of her daily duty to bring 
home the mail?” I asked. 

‘‘ Yes,” said the mother, a little reluc- 
tantly, ‘‘but you know how it is with 
schoolgirls. They are at the age when it 
is not possible always to remember an 
engagement, Their little lives are so full 
of pleasures, and they have not yet learned 
to assume cares, these little girls. I tell 
papa that Ethel will be more thoughtful 
by and by, and that we cannot expect as 
much steadiness of her as of her great, 
strong brothers,”’ 

This golden-haired, beautiful Ethel, her 
one daughter and her youngest child, was 
the darling of my friend’s heart and the 
very apple of her eye. She lingered about 
a few moments, restless and uncomfortable, 
and then stole out of the room, and presently 
I heard her moving about overhead in 
Ethel’s pretty little chamber. Down the 
street I caught from the window a glimpse 
of papa, whose hasty speech had wrought 
the mischief. His broad back and plodding 
steps seemed pathetic to me, as I thought 
how tired he was, after his day’s work, and 
knew that he was wending his way to the 
post office to perform Ethel’s neglected 
errand. Everybody made to feel more or 
less in the wrong because one petted child 
had been reproved, and had gone off grieved 
in consequence! It did not appear quite 
fair. 

It was not of Ethel’s little fit of the sulks 
nor of her mother’s mistaken tenderness 
that I thought longest on that sweet autum- 
nal afternoon, for one thought starts an- 
other, and I recalled this person and that, 
who had gone much beyond childhood, en- 
during keen and often needless anguish 
because of a disposition too readily sensi- 
tive to blame or fancied unkindness, Such 
a disposition torments its possessor, inflict- 
ing pain to which the blows of a whip would 
be light by comparison, yet, strange to say, 
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it would almost appear that the unfortu- 
nately over-sensitive person watches for 
slights and welcomes wounds, so often are 
they received when none are intended. 

In the family the opportunities for hurt- 
ing the sensibilities of the easily injured 
one are manifold. A chance word at the 
table, a word unsaid when praise or com- 
pliment was desired, a bit of criticism how- 
ever gentle, an absent or preoccupied look, 
will upset the dear one for the day, and the 
atmosphere will become electric. It is al- 
ways the dear one, mother, elder sister, 
sometimes father or brother—though rarely, 
for the stronger sex are less given than ours 
to what in children we call tantrums— 
whose feelings are hurt. Singularly, in 
most households the ill-tempered and pesky 
are more studied and in effect more be- 
loved than the amiable and sensible. There 
are gray-haired Ethels, who have gone on 
through long lives, exacting forbearance 
and consideration from their relatives on 
the score of their remarkable sensitiveness, 
and so they will do to the very end. 

And in the larger family of the church, 
who does not know the brother or the sister 
whose feet are too easily trodden upon, who 
withdraws from this and the other depart- 
ment of work and will no longer support 
his pastor or continue in fellowship with 
the friends in the society, hitherto his com- 
rades and trusted companions, because he 
has been ignored or opposed or wounded? 
It becomes each of us to ask whether we 
have never erred in this way, whether we 
have at no period put a stumbling block in 
a brother’s road through our jealousy for 
ourselves, 

Over-sensitiveness is often the product of 
a morbid love of self. Vanity takes fire at 
a touch and vanity is resentful and impla- 
cable. Except in the earliest years, outside 
help avails little to overcome a defect so 
grave; children may be guided towards a 
better and happier life and taught to culti- 
vate the charity that seeketh not her own, 
but in older persons this kind goeth not out 
but by prayer and fasting. If, as may hap- 
pen, you or [ are over sensitive, is it not 
worth while at once to set about eradicat- 
ing a fault so grave and with consequences 
so undesirable in our social intercourse? 


ee 


THE BUSINESS OF HOUSEKEEPING. 


BY ANNA BARROWS. 





“If anything makes me cross it is to 
have to work with good, pious women who 
know nothing about business.”’ This ex- 
clamation from ayoung college bred woman, 
who had had a varied experience since her 
graduation, serves to indicate the marked 
difference in the training of women in this 
generation compared with that of their 
mothers and grandmothers. 

The principal reason that our methods of 
housekeeping are so unsatisfactory is that 
heretofore woman has not been expected to 
know that two and two are four, and any 
effort on her part to master such practical 
problems has been deprecated by the 
stronger sex, That time is money is a fact 
which is apparently unknown to the ma- 
jority of housekeepers, and precious hours 
are wasted because of poor tools and from 
lack of knowledge of short cuts or the best 
methods of work. 

It is a fair question whether women have 
ever, until the present generation, had any 
opportunity to know the real value of money, 
and whether this may not be the key to many 
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of the difficulties of modern housekeeping. 
If a child should be kept blindfolded ina 
dark room until he was grown a man, if he 
had any eyes left should we expect him to 
be keen in observation? The feet of the 
Chinese women are not less undeveloped 
than the capacity of many women for using 
money. Because some women with this 
lack of training have made wild business 
ventures, or have been unscrupulous in bor- 
rowing money or running up bills, is no 
argument against allowing woman to earn 
and spend money. Rather it is a strong 
argument that she should be allowed to 
buy and sell and thus learn actual values. 

The bargain counter and bankrupt sales, 
so strongly condemned by students of eco- 
nomic problems, have their origin and sup- 
port through this ignorance of women in 
money matters, or because they are allowed 
80 little money for household expenses that 
they think they must buy flimsy linen and 
cheap utensils. Any woman who has earned 
her own living conducts her household in a 
very different manner from one who never 
has had such training. Having become famil- 
iar with the general laws of business, she will 
manage better, in the main, than those 
women who may know more about the de- 
tails of housekeeping but have not learned 
how to spend money carefully and to work 
systematically. 

For businesslike housekeeping there 
must be a definite appropriation of money, 


large or small according to the condition of 


affairs. This should then be apportioned 
to the needs of the household and spent 
intelligently. It is equally important that 
there be a similar apportionment of the 
time at the disposal of the housewife. No 
general laws can be made suitable to all 
households. What may be an extravagant 
use of money or time for one housekeeper 
will be true economy for another. Through 
mutual dealing and close competition, men 
have quickly learned that expensive appli- 
ances like the telephone and typewriter are 
not luxuries but necessities. Many kitchens 
are like countries which remain half civi- 
lized because their ports are closed to for- 
eign commerce. The cooking schools and 
food fairs are helping to open these closed 
doors and raise the standard of civilization 
in the kitchen, which is, after all, the center 
of the home. 

Gradually we are finding out the impor- 
tance of greater co-operation in our home 
life. Not that which results in a scheme of 
wholesale housekeeping like a hotel and 
breaks down the bounds of the home, but 
that which, by united labor outside the 
home, simplifies the routine and makes it 
possible to keep house easily and without a 
retinue of servants, 


——— 


FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Even in Christian households nowadays the 
reading on Sunday afternoons is usually of 
a rather desultory character. Yet we believe 
there are many, especially among the young, 
who would enjoy some method that aimed at 
definite results in the way of both mental and 
spiritual enrichment if one were outlined for 
them. With this class in mind, we suggest 
that an hour could be profitably spent in 
reading, for instance, this 

CLUSTER OF PRAYERS FROM THE POETS. 

First Day Thoughts, Andrew Rykman’s 
Prayer, Whittier. 

The Image of God, Longfellow. 

The Cathedral (last paragraph), Lowell. 

A Sun-Day Hymn, Holmes, 

Matins, George Herbert. 
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Prologue of In Memoriam, Tennyson. 
Finite and Infinite, E. B. Browning. 
A Prayer, Phoebe Cary. 

At the Beautiful Gate, Lucy Larcom. 


Naturally, after reading these, one would 
turn to the Psalms and study several of the 
prayers of David and other devout Hebrews 
of olden time, and compare the way in which 
they expressed their heart longings with the 
utterances of Christians in later days. An 
exercise of this sort could hardly fail to 
quicken one’s own aspiration for “a closer 


walk with God.”’ 
STARTING IN LIFE. 





BY HON. HENRY 8. WASHBURN. 





I oft recall that well-remembered day, 
Which brightly dawned upon my boyhood’s 


way, 
When leaving home I crossed the village green 
Just as the sun above the hills was seen. 
My simple pack, my treasured all, was there, 


Laden with tokens of a mother’s care, 

With gifts affection’s loving hand had brought, 
Some dear memento that a sister wrought, 
Some modest gem the giver prayed might be 
Bound to my heart for ‘‘ Aye remember me.” 


**God keep thy spirit pure and undefiled, 
God’s blessing rest upon thy path, my child,” 
Was her adieu who evermore would hold 

In her embrace the first son of her fold. 

And as | lingered at the open door 

For one last kiss, for one fond guod-by more, 
The little birds their sweetest farewell sang, 


The dim old woods with farewell echoes rang, 

The speaking rill sent up a farewell sigh, 

The drooping willows softly breathed ‘‘ Good- 
by,” 


And brier and fern and dewy-scented flower 
Joined in the farewells of that parting hour. 


I wandered slowly through the crowded street, 

But caught no smile from all I chanced to meet ; 

A bomesick boy on life’s uncertain way 

To win esteem or go, alas! astray. 

The city’s din—it seems so strange and new— 

Passed like a dream before my wandering view, 

And silver lays from fairy harps were sung, 

And pleasure wooed me with her flattering 
tongue. 


’Twas then I felt that some restraining power 
Seemed to be near me in the trying hour; 
When for the right I wished unmoved to stand 
I felt the pressure of a helping hand; 

When to my lips was brought the cup of bliss 
Upon my cheek I felt my mother’s kiss; 

And strength sufticient for the day was given— 
O, still they lure my erring feet to heaven! 


<—__ 


THE MISSION OF A PIOTURE. 
BY CELIA P. NOTT. 

The people of Andever-House in Boston, 
who make it their business—and a very 
good business it is—to brighten the lives 
of their neighbors, decided that their part 
of the city, the South End, needed to have 
some pictures, There are plenty of pictures 
at the South End, to be sure, but they are 
mostly of the theater poster kind, showing 
the strong man Sandow lifting a horse, or 
the man-who-has-been-found-out holding a 
pistol to his head, or else they are of 
the soap and baking powder variety. The 
Andover-House people wanted their neigh- 
bors to see something better, so they in- 
terested artists and collectors to loan for 
a free exhibit at South End some of the 
pictures that real lovers of art go to see at 
the Art Club or the Museum or the picture 
stores. Then they put up posters, wrote 
notices for the papers, and asked the 


teachers of the public schools to tell the 
children. 
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One of the children who heard at school 
about the coming exhibit was Dora of Ash- 
ton Place, a solemn, black-eyed, black- 
haired little Jewess, with a natural love 
for pictures. Dora did not get much en- 
couragement at home when she mentioned 
the free show that was to be given in the 
old Franklin schoolhouse. Her father took 
the pipe from his mouth long enough to 
grumble that the rich folks thought they 
could fool poor folks by showing them pic- 
tures. What he wanted was higher wages 
so that he could buy his own pictures. 
Then he gave one of the little boys ten 
cents and sent him to the corner for beer. 
Dora’s mother said it would do for children 
and lazy people, but she hadn’t time for 
such nonsense, 

But Dora was not troubled by these dis- 
couraging remarks. If she gave them a 
second thought it was merely to wonder 
at herself for expecting her father and 
mother to be interested in anything but 
beer and tobacco. Dora herself was en- 
thusiastic enough to be one of the earliest 
visitors to the exhibit. On this first visit 
she was disappointed in the pictures, for 
the quiet colors looked tame to an eye 
accustomed to the gaudy hues in which 
Lady Claire and her lover are depicted on 
the bill-boards. The second time she went 
she met with a piece of good fortune, for a 
lady, noticing the child wandering aimlessly 
around the room, offered to tell her about 
the pictures. 

Dora had no idea there was so much to be 
known as the lady read from the little cata- 
logue or told out of her own head, She 
could tell by the shadows at what time of 
day a picture was painted, and by the looks 
of the water before its bow whether a ship 
was moving fast or slowly, and by the style 
of the houses whether they were in France 
or in Holland, countries known to Dora 
only in geography lessons. Thenshe pointed 
out to the child the pictures painted by the 
‘* out-of-door”’ artists, or ‘‘ impressionists,’’ 
who see things in brighter colors than do 
other people and paint landscapes as they 
see them. 

After hearing all these things Dora felt 
very ignorant, and it was a relief to her to 
come across some pictures that she herself 
recognized. 

‘*T know that,’’ said she, pointing to a 
copy of Stuart’s Washington, ‘‘ that’s George 
Washington. I don’t see why they show 
that old thing—everybody knows it,’’ she 
added, condescendingly. 

‘* Washington is always worth seeing,” re- 
plied her friend, with a funny little twinkle 
which Dora did not notice. 

‘*Perhaps you will find something else 
that you know.” 

‘*That’s Niagara Falls,’’ said Dora, ‘‘ and 
that’s—lemme see-—some of the buildin’s 
that was in Chicago at the World’s Fair. 
Teacher showed ’em to us.”’ 

Did Dora know about the voting, asked 
the lady, after they had looked at every- 
thing. Each visitor was asked to write on 
acard supplied at the desk the number of 
the picture he liked best. At the close of 
the exhibit the name of the picture hav- 
ing the most votes would be in all the 
papers. At last Dora chose “A Lesson in 
Bread-making,” representing a French Cana- 
dian child, her hands in a bowl of dough, 
receiving from her grandmother her first 
instruction in the mysteries of bread-mak- 
ing. Dora was sure she had made a wise 
choice and felt very important as she wrote 
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the number of her selection on the card and 
dropped it into the box. 

‘*Good-by,’”’ said the lady. ‘Perhaps 
when you come again you can tell some one 
else about the pictures.”’ 

‘“*Yes’m, I will,’ said Dora. 
by.” 

A few days later a lady and a gentleman, 
already familiar with these pictures in their 
Back Bay homes, came to see them in their 
South End surroundings. Soon after enter- 
ing the room they noticed a little girl sol- 
emnly surveying them. It was Dora who, 
having been rebuffed in her efforts to teach 
her neighbors the mysteries of art, now 
saw in these strangers an opportunity for 
fulfilling her promise to her helpful friend. 

‘¢ There’s Another Lady and a Man,” said 
she to herself. ‘They don’t belong ’round 
here. I'll talk to’em.”’ 

**You can tell by the trees that train’s 
goin’ fast,’ she volunteered, pointing to 
the picture of an engineer in a locomotive 
cab. 

“So you can,’’ said The Man. 
you been in here before?”’ 

‘© Yes, sir.’’ 

‘“*What is your name?”’ 

** Dora.”’ ‘ 

‘*Is that your little brother with you?” 
asked the Other Lady. 

‘* Yes; his name’s Leonard.” 

‘*He’s a nice boy. That isa pretty thing 
—that child asleep.” 

‘*That’s a pastel, that girl with red hair, 
asleep,’ explained Dora. ‘It’s done with 
colored chalk.”’ 

‘* How did you learn so much about the 
pictures?’’ inquired the visitor in sur- 
prise. 

‘A lady went ’round with me and told 
me.,’’ 

‘Then perhaps you would like to give us 
some help. Will you come with us?” 

Dora nodded gravely. 

‘*Can you tell us which picture is getting 
the most votes?’’ 

‘* That one of the ship; all the boys vote 
for that.”’ 

‘The boys show good taste,’’ said The 
Man, ‘‘ that is a fine thing. What did you 
vote for yourself?’’ 

‘* The little girl learning to make bread.” 

“T know the artist who painted that,” 
said the Other Lady, ‘‘and when I see him 
again I will tell him about you. He is 
in Europe now. Why did you vote for 
that?’’ 

“*T think it’s nice for little girls to learn 
to make bread. A good many vote for that 
lady and her baby over there.” 

‘* We'll look at that pretty soon.” 

“*T wonder what this art critic thinks of 
the impressionist pictures,’? murmured The 
Man in an undertone. 

“It took twenty thousand men twenty 
years to make that building,” continued 
Dora. 

“What building? O, the Taj Mahal. 
How well you remember. You must go to 
the Art Museum some day, where there is 
a model of that. Now we come tothe ‘lady 
and her baby.’ How lovely!” 

The picture represented not a Madonna of 
the old type, but an everyday mother with a 
human child, the faces showing baby love 
and the mother love that one may see 
in all true mothers. The Catholic children 

crossed themselves before the picture. 

To Dora, mothers had no religious and no 
practical significance. Leaving her new 
friends she went to look at two children in 


** Good- 
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a field of daisies. She had been to Fresh 
Air picnics and understood daisies. 

“T should like to give that child some- 
thing,’ said The Man, “but I don’t like to 
offer her money. Perhaps she would be 
pleased with this catalogue. Will you 
write the votes for both of us while I speak 
to her?”’ 

A moment later the Other Lady turned 
from the desk to find Dora at her side, 
clasping the precious catalogue. 

‘‘Did he vote for one-forty-two?” she 
asked. 

‘‘The mother and child? Yes.” 

‘‘ And did you, too?” 

“Yes.° Don’t you like it?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered Dora, doubtfully. 

‘““‘We must go now. Good-by. Thank 
you for telling us about the pictures.” 

‘‘You’re welcome,”’ said Dora. 

The little girl watched the visitors until 
they were out of sight; then she took Leon- 
ard by the hand and led him home to Ash- 
ton Place, Her mother, seated on the door- 
step with the baby in her lap, greeted her 
with a scolding for staying away so long, 
and then ordered her to go into the house 
with the baby. Dora toiled upstairs with 
the heavy child and left her to play about 
the room, while she herself sat down by 
the window to think. 

The outlook was not attractive. Ashton 
Place had once seen better days, but the 
neat brick houses had fallen into a state 
of dilapidation and the little park in the 
center was littered with rags, paper, and 
garbage. Dora sometimes wondered if the 
place was named Ashton because of the 
heaps of ashes. As for the residents, the 
police raided them occasionally, only to 
make room for another set equally bad. 

“Tt wouldn’t make a pretty picture,” 
thought Dora, surveying the scene. ‘‘ And 
I wouldn’t make a pretty picture neither,” 
she decided, looking critically in the small 
glass on the wall at her thin, sallow, little 
face. ‘* The lady to-day liked that girl with 
red hair. I hate red hair.”’ 

A chuckle from the baby made Dora 
turn just in time to see her dear catalogue 
torn in two by the mischievous hands. 

‘*You horrid little thing! How dare you 
tear my book!”’ cried Dora in a fury, 

**Don’t, Dody,’’ moaned the baby, hold- 
ing up her little hands to ward off the 
threatened blow. 

A sudden impulse made Dora hesitate. 
it never had occurred to her to love this 
baby. Babies to her were necessary evils 
—there were six children in the family 
younger than herself—and this baby was 
a homely little thing with a dirty face. 
Now a picture came before her of another 
child holding up its little hands, not in 
fear but in love. 

“The lady in the picture looked real 
lovin’. He wouldn’t have voted for it if 
she’d been slappin’ the baby,” she thought 
to herself. 

The meaning of motherhood had come 
to life in the girlish heart. She turned to 
her little sister. 

‘**Dody won’t slap you, May. Come an’ 
look out of the winder.” 

Over in the Back Bay one of her new 
friends was saying: ‘‘Poor little thing! 
Art exhibits are all very well, but they 
can’t do much for her. What she needs is 
some one to love her.” 

‘Unless,’ returned the other, thought- 
fally, “she finds her salvation in loving 
some one herself.’’ 
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Closet and Filtar 


Nothing can comfort me, no creature can 
give me rest, but thou only, my God, whom 
I long to contemplate everlastingly. 





We must learn that our best and most 
steadfast friends are invisible, namely, the 
dear angels, who with faithfulness and love, 
moreover with all helpfulness and true 
friendship, far surpasss all the friends we 
have whom we can see. Thus in many 
ways we enjoy the fellowship of the 
heavenly spirits.— Luther. 








None breathed so deeply of the Holy 
Ghost as Christ did and so his life was 
calm at the heart for all its outward tumult. 
It was never loveless; the Father loveth the 
Son. It was never perplexed; he saw | 
clearly what the Father did. Our Lord | 
never needed to ask the way; he had the | 
Spirit of wisdom and revelation. ... The | 
same peace filled his apostles and was | 
meant for us. If we are to have it the gaip- | 
ing and the keeping of it must go before all | 
else. It is granted only to prayer and faith | 
and without the exercises of devotion it | 
cannot live. Whatever else we find time 
for there must be time for these. Work | 
which interrupts them is work to which we 
have no divine call.—W. R. Nicoll. | 





Faith is fellowship. I give myself up to | 
the influence of the friend who makes me a | 
promise and become linked to him by it. | 
And it is when we enter into this living | 
fellowship with God himself, in a faith | 
that always sees and hears him, that it 
becomes easy and natural to believe his 
promise as tu prayer... . Surely for one 
who knows his Father well, and lives in 
constant, close intercourse with him, it isa 
simple thing to believe the promise that he 
will do the will of his child who lives in 
union with himself.— Andrew Murray. 





We ask thy peace, O Lord! 

Through storm and fear and strife, 
To light and guide us on, 

Through a long, struggling life; 
To lean on thee entranced, 

In calm and perfect rest; 
Give us that peace, O Lord, 

Divine and blest, 
Thou keepest for those hearts 

Who love thee best. 

—A. A. Procter. 





Almigbty God, belp us by thy Holy 
Spirit. Thou must give us the eves to 
see; it is not in us to open our own epes 
for we were born blind. There is but 
one who can open our eyes and bis name 
is Jesus. May we bear bis voice and 
answet it witb tbe diligence of love, and 
teturn from Siloam seeing tbe creation 
and tbe Creatorinit. We bless thee for 
all religious desires; they lift us up above 
the cloud line; they draw us into the | 
warm, large summer places of tby cree | 
ation. Help us to do life’s work witb | 
botb bands, witb all industry and boly | 
3eal, knowing notbing but tby will and 
serving thee witb unbroken devotedness. | 
Thou knowest bow sore our bearts ate, | 
bow broken and crooked our life is at 
its best, bow utterly empty and belpless | 
we are in ourselves. So we cry unto thee | 
and thou dost call our cry a prayer. 
Draw us onward by tby great word, and 
climbing up into a n-Sler self may we | 
know what it is to grow grace and in 
tbe knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 
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In this world in which I have lived nearly 
three-quarters of a century I have found noth- 
ing one-quarter so well worth living for as old 
friends.— Letters of Maria Edgeworth. 
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“Pure” and “Sure.” 


Food raised with Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder has no bitter taste, but 
is sweet and keeps sweet and fresh. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


EAR CORNERERS: 
I think Captain 
Myles must have 
become disgusted 
with the interna- 
tional yacht con- 
test between 
his friends, 
Lord Dun- 
raven and 
Capt. Haff, 
and taken 
a long run 
across the 
continent to relieve his indignation. It is 
an interesting study in geography to see 
how he could have accomplished the jour- 
ney represented by these letters, even in 
our light-draught catboat. To begin witb, 
how could he go by water from the North 
River cabin in Scituate to Cincinnati? 
JINCINNATI, O. 


Mr. Martin: I have not wrote to the Con- 
versation Corner for a long time. IL live in 
the country in the summer. The name of the 
place 18 Gwendolen Park. Did you ever hear 
of the name before? It is a Welsh name. 
My cat Kitty Clover enjoys himself very 
much in the country. He catches lots of 
birds. There are lots of pretty red and blue 
birds here. My brother has a dove, It is 
very tame. If you come out in the yard, it 
will fly right on your shoulder. I would like 
tu join the Corner very much. I am eleven 
years old. Yours most truly, ANNE J. 

Come in, Anne, Kitty Clover, dove and 
all. O yes, I have heard of Gwendolen be- 
fore. She is a dear little girl who joined 
the Corner four or five years ago—I was 
thinking of her the other day. She lives 
in Louisville, Ky. I know one can go on 
a boat between your city and that, for I 
have done it! And here is a letter from 
the Kansas girl to whom you voted the 
prize for the best letter about the Three 
Children in a Basket In answer to my 
question what she preferred for the prize 
she wrote that she was ‘‘ very fond of his- 
tory and liked to study it very much.” 

WAKEFIELD, KAN. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I received the history last 
Friday. I have looked it through carefully, 
and O! I am so very much pleased with it. 
My sister and I think it will be such a very 
great help to us in our studies, especially in 
preparing for examinations. I don’t wonder 
Sarah Noah finds itsuch a help. You will be 
giad to bear that we will only have a mile 
and a half to go to school after this, as my 
father has bought a farm much nearer a 
school. If ever you or Sarah Noah come to 
Kansas, you must be sure and come to see 
us. My father and mother say I am to tell 
you that you shall have a right royal wel- 
come and the best the house affords. Thank- 


ing you a thousand times, 
Yours gratefully, Jura G. 









The name of the history which our mem- 
ber is so much pleased with is Montgom- 
ery’s Leading Facts of American History 
(Ginn & Co., $1.00), which, with its con- 
densed and interesting style, with its pic- 
tures, maps and tables, I regard as on 
the whole the best juvenile hand-book of 
United States history. 

Many thanks for the promised ‘ wel- 
come,’’ I know what that means in Kan- 
sas, Twice I have visited different parts 
of that great State—from Atchison to the 
Indian Territory, from Kansas City to Eagle 
Tail—and whether in prairie farmhouse or 
city home always found hearty hospitality. 
The nearest I came to Julia’s town was at 
Junction City. If I had been a passenger 


on the 26 then, the old Captain could easily 
have run up the Republican—which I re- 
member empties there into the ‘‘ everlasting 
Kaw,’’ as the little boy with me called it— 


to Wakefield. Instead of that, we stopped 
at a small hotel in that small city, and were 
awaked at two o’clock at night by the for- 
getful landlord and omnibus driver pound- 
ing on our door and shouting, ‘* Your train 
leaves in three minutes; bere, little feller, 
can’t you take your clothes in your hands’’? 
That was twenty-five years ago. If I come 
that way again, I shall surely visit Julia 
and her sister Cornerer at Fort Riley, near 
by. (I suppose there are not as many buf- 
faloes or prairie dogs now on the line of 
the Kansas Pacific as there were then.) 

On the banks of a remote affluent of the 
Missouri our boatman evidently interviewed 
a gentleman who knowsall about the native 
birds and who sent a full and fine answer to 
the bobolink question of July 11. 1 am 
sorry there is room for only a part of it. 

Arron, Io. 

... I never fail nowadays to find more or 
less bobolinks from May to August, their 
breeding months, when I go through the 
praities for an outing. They are the happiest 
singers on the prairies. Lastspring Icounted 
a flock of nine in some sumac on the edge of a 
draw. [What is a ‘‘draw?” Neither Web- 
ster nor the Century gives a suitable defini- 
tion.—Mr M.] Such a warbling and rollick- 
ing! The word multitudinous fits it exactly. 
. . » Towards the latter part of August Robert 
and family go South. He has no home there. 
He goes to eat. First, he gormandizes on 
reed-seed—hence his name of reed-bird. As 
cold weather crowds him, he drops down mul- 
tifarious on the Carolina and Georgia rice 
fields, and is known as the rice-bird. From 
these parts he takes wing for the West Indies. 
Much eating has made him inordinately fat, 
and the blacks and whites of those tropical 
regions call him the butter-bird and eat him 
under that greasy name. But he sings, I am 
told, only for us. E. B. H. 


A long trip the Captain must have taken 
on the Red River of the North to get this 
little girl’s letter, but he knew there would 


be a plenty of water at 
NraGara, N. D. 
Mr. Martin: I am twelve years old and 
would like to be a Cornerer. [live on afarm. 
Ican handle a horse as well as my brother. 
Mamma wants me to set the table, so I will. 
ANNIE C, 


Able to drive a horse outside, willing to 
help the mother inside—those are promis- 
ing signs for the future, and we welcome 
such a member to our circle! 


ForEst GROVE, ORE. 
.. I spent most of my 
vacation in Portland. Ihad a fine timein the 
Park and other places. I collect stamps. I 
have a 3c. greenback made by act of Congress, 
1863, Could you tell me what it is worth? 
My school has commenced but we haven’t half 
as many scholars as usual because they have 
all gone hop-picking. I suppose that seems 
funny to most of you, but in Oregon thousands 
of people go hop-picking every fall. They get 
80c. for 100 lbs. I forget to tell you that Iam 
a direct descendant of John Alden on my 
mother’s side. Your friend, Horace T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . 


Then you have a multitude of cousins—I 
see and hear from them constantly! I will 
send you a leaf I picked at the old Alden 
homestead in Duxbury. The three cent 
‘fractional currency’’ is put down in a 
San Francisco price. list as worth fifty cents; 
i. e., that is their selling price. How did 
the Captain reach you? _Up the Yellow- 
stone, and then by ‘‘carry’’ across Yellow- 
stone Park to the head waters of the Snake 
and the Columbia? How proud he must 
have felt sailing down the great river dis- 
covered a hundred years ago by a Yankee 
shipmaster and named for his ship, the Co- 
lumbia, built on the North River, not far 
from his (Capt. D.’s) early home. 

One other letter from that coast which 
[which I omit.—D. F.] 


Ms Maem) 
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Soap 


is made in a twin bar (as shown j 
above) for the sake of convenience ; 
it is made of pure materials for the 
sake of quality; it is made by our 
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peculiar processes for the e of 
effectiveness (doing its work easily); 
it is made at the largest soap works 
in the world for the sake of supply- 
ing the largest demand in the world; 
; it is used everywhere for the sake of 
Less Labor 

Greater Comfort 


2 Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


OCOAS zn CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


29) HIGHEST AWARDS 


¥ from the great 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


H - In view of the 
\Caution * many imitations 
ofthe labelaand wrappers on our 

oods, consumers should make sure 
fiat our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


FLAVOR 
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Cudahy’s Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef 
FORA FINE... 


















‘Don’t Scrub 


your silverware, it’s hard work, 
useless work, and besides, injures 
your ware. The easy way of 


cleaning it is by using 


SILVER cTRO on 
ELE SILI POLISH 
that does it quickly and without 


scratching or wearing it. 
Isn’t the easy way worth trying? 


Enough for trial for the asking or box post- 
paid, 15 cts. in stamps. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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The Sunday Schoo! 


Lesson For Oct. 13. Judges 7: 13-23. 
THE TRIUMPH OF GIDEON. 


BY BEV. A. EB. DUNNING, D.D. 


The story of Gideon, in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth chapters, should be studied and 
made the basis of the lesson. Only the out- 
line of the story can be given here, with brief 
suggestions of God’s requirements and pun- 
ishments and rewards, for we must always 
keep in mind that these stories were written 
to show how God revealed himself to men 
through his chosen people. 

I recall the scenes where these events oc- 
curred as I looked on them a few months ago. 
There is the rich plain of Dothan and the hill 
rising beyond it, on the top of which the vil- 
lage of Opbrah, a compact little town, stood. 
Northward, over the hills, is the great plain 
of Esdraelon joined to the plain of Jezreel 
(see Earthly Footsteps, Nos.1 and 6). Ona 
hill above it stands the town of Jezreel, and 
to the northeast, glistening in the plain, is 
the well of Harod. Back of that rise the 
mountains of Gilboa, while to the east is the 
deep Jordan valley, with mountains of Gilead 
beyond, We turn our attention to: 

1, The invaders, They were Bedouins from 
the East, Midianites, with great flocks and 
herds, and they were constantly on the move 
to find fresh pastures. They made annual in- 
cursions in the spring for seven years, over- 
running the country even as far as Gaza. 
God’s instruments for chastising his chosen 
ones are often more deserving of punishment 
than the sufferers. It was not because God 
loved the Midianites most that every year 
they got all the green grass and the crops 
away from the Israelites, but it was to restore 
70d’s people to the piety and manliness which 
would enable them to protect and rightly use 
their own. 

2. The oppressed people. They were weak, 
wayward and stubborn. One generation 
could not, apparently, impart its faith in 
Jehovah tothe next. Othniel held them to 
the service of Jehovah forty years, but at his 
death they fell into idolatry. Ehud delivered 
them after eighteen years’ subjection to Moab, 
but they fell again. After twenty years’ op- 
pression under the Canaanites Deborah and 
Barak led them once more to victory. But 
the next generation were as bad as the na- 
tions around them. They worshiped the gods 
and indulged in the vices and imitated the 
cruelties of the Canaanites. Even Gideon’s 
father kept an image of Baal for family wor- 
ship. The people were driven from their 
farms by the wandering Midianites, stripped 
of their weapons and forced to the verge of 
starvation. They had no courage, no patriot- 
ism,no hope. They hid in the mountains and 
let their enemies do as they pleased. 

Want of faith in God will in time make a 
people into cowards. The worship of base 
gods will leave them too weak to defend 
themselves. Lack of high principle makes 
them indifferent to their fate and to the suf- 
ferings of their fellows. History has often 
shown that without vital religion a nation is 
sure to decay, and that with religion it con- 
forms to the nature of the god whom it wor- 
ships. 

3. The leader. It would appear that Gideon 
was an idolater like the rest of the people. 
At least there is no intimation that he made 
any protest against the Baal worship of his 
father’s family till Jehovah’s angel com- 
manded him to destroy the altar and the 
images. After his success he was not in all 
respects a model for young men of today. 
Judged by the moral standards of our times, 
he was cruel in putting to death the two 
Midianite chieftains who fell into his hands, 
since he said he would have spared their 
lives if they had not confessed to the killing 
of his brothers. He had many wivesand they 
bore him seventy sons, but his successor was 
@ son whom he had by a Canaanite slave 
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woman, not his wife. 
his character according to the times in which 
he lived. He had no thought of being a 
deliverer of his people. Like them he hid in 
the hills every year when the Midianites 
came. He was secretly beating out a little 
wheat he had saved from the oppressors when 
he was summoned to drive out the foes of his 
nation. When once he was convinced that 
God was with him, he became a man of cour- 
age. He broke down his father’s altar of 
Baal, destroyed the carved images. set up 
around it, built an altar to Jehovah in the 
most conspicuous place and offered to him 
one of his father’s bullocksin sacrifice. Then 
the Spirit of the Lord came on him; he sum- 
moned the warriors of his own and neighbor- 
ing tribes to gather to his standard, and they 
obeyed. 

When a man becomes conscious that he is 
called by God to any work, obstacles dwindle 
before him. He inspires contidence. Men 
are ready to follow him in doing what they 
would not dare to do by themselves. They 
take new views of righteousness and duty. 
His courage inspires them, and his sense of 
his mission becomes theirs. Lord Salisbury, 
with a conviction like Gideon’s, could bring 
all England to support him in dethroning the 
Sultan of Turkey. May God give him the will 
to do it! In any community the man who 
sees that God wants him to overthrow intem- 
perance, cruelty, the oppression of those who 
have usurped power and property that belong 
to others, will quickly win followers if he will 
obey the voice of God calling him. Of course 
he ought to take all right means to be sure he 
is called. No one would blame Gideon, in 
face of the task before him, for insisting on 
the double test of the dew on the fleece only, 
and then the dew ouly on the ground. 

4. The chosen men. When the people came 
to believe that a movement had really been 
started to set them free, 32,000 warriors came 
forward to fight. None of them had any 
weapons nor any adequate idea of what they 
were to do. More than two-thirds of them 
scattered as soon as they were told what 
Gideon expected of them. All the others ex- 
cept 300 were shown by a simple test to be 
unreliable for the work required of them. 

Any one who commits himself to redeem 
his people or any other people from evil may 
expect that the most of those who express 
sympathy with him will count for nothing so 
far as real support is concerned. The indif- 
ferent ones will be the largest number. The 
half-hearted will make another army of do- 
nothings. The self-indulgent will stay by till 
weeded out by being shown that they cannot 
count on the spoils they hope for. Men who 
want hard places are comparatively few. 
Take the profession of the ministry for an 
example. There are many more ministers 
unemployed around Boston and New York 
and Chicago than can find places that they 
are willing totake. Butthere are fields remote 
from cities and paying small salaries waiting 
and crying for workers. Perhaps these min- 
isters are blamed too much, It is hardly 
likely that those who inquire so carefully 
about the climate and whether the water is 
healthy to drink would accomplish much in 
the hard places. Gideon’s 300 would have 
been weakened to uselessness and destruc- 
tion if the 31,700 had accompanied them. 

5. The strategy and victory. It was as 
shrewd as though no divine power appeared 
in the events. Three hundred earthern jars 
concealing 300 lamps, a well-planned night 
attack by three bands on an army sleeping 
carelessly secure, the sudden crash of 300 
breaking jars, the flashing of 300 lamps, the 
blare of 300 trumpets, the confusion, darkness, 
the enemy fighting one another not knowing 
friend from foe, the headlong flight toward 
the Jordan, the slaughter—it is a wonderful 
story of a victory by a little handful of 
unarmed men, but it is credible. History, 
written by men who make no estimate of 
divine forces, has accounts as strange as this. 


But we must estimate 
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One fact stands above all the rest. Gideon 
only of the 300 had a sword, but there was one 
other. The sword of the Lord and of Gideon 
won the battle, because the 300 had full confi- 
dence that these two were their leaders and 
that they were working together. We have 
for the crises of today to which all are sum- 
moned to fight many as brave as Gideon. 
With the Lord they are winning noble vic- 
tories. But only those who appreciate them 
can share inthem. Look at the brave women 
who live alone, so far as companionship with 
those who can sympathize with them is con- 
cerned, in Indian wigwams and Negro cabins 
and Mormon settlements. Look at our 
brothers and sisters who penetrate into the 
interior of China and Africa, conquering hosts 
of evil and transforming races by the simple 
story of the cross. Never before were there 
so many brave souls pressing forward in 
Christ’s name, and never before were such 
victories achieved as now by the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon. Shall we be the host 
that are fearful and afraid, hiding in the 
mountains of indolence and selfishness? 

constiscastiaginlblidtianaictbinie 

THE OHUROH PRAYER MEBTING. 
Topic, Oct. 6-12. Wherein do the Best Heathen 

Religions Fail? Ps.115; Acts 17: 22-34. 

Intellectually. Spiritually. Practically. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
Te. ee 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. 
PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Oct. 13-19. How May Our Society do 
Better Work? Gal. 6: 6-10. 

The term ‘‘ work ”’ is such a broad one that 
only general suggestions can here be given. 
Circumstances and opportunities, to a large 
extent, determine what an individual society 
can best do. Advice helpful to a society in 
the Bowery would not be equally valuable 
to a society in a small country town. But to 
both these types of societies, as well as to 
others, it may be suggestive to say: 

First, before engaging in novel lines of 
work, be sure that the peculiar claims of 
Christian Endeavor are met. Take, for in- 
stance, participation in prayer meeting. 
Upon the fulfillment here of the pledge de- 
pends, as Dr. Clark has often pointed out, the 
success of an individual society. I happened 
in, not long ago, upon an Endeavor meeting 
in which, during the hour, not more than six 
of the more than 100 members present par- 
ticipated in the way designated in the pledge. 
If such a condition of things exists in other 
societies, the immediate work to be done is to 
impress upon non-participants their remiss- 
ness and their duty. Endeavor work, too, is 
usually carried on through several standing 
committees. Unless in your society these 
committees are discharging the tasks in- 
trusted to them, the society, as a whole, 
suffers. 

In the second place, any society can usually 
do better work when it knows what other 
societies are doing. The Christian Endeavor 
Notes, published every week exclusively in 
The Congregationalist, and received directly 
from the United Society, are always full of 
practical hints. It pays, too, to visit other so- 
cieties now and then and to attend local and 
national gatherings, where one hears from the 
wide field. To be aware of what others are 
doing usually stimulates to more faithful and 
more varied action in one’s own field. 

A third general suggestion is that the spir- 
itual fountains be kept full. ‘‘ The quality of 
one’s work,” as some one has said, “ depends 
on his openness to help.’’? This means closer 
fellowship with Christ. Then new ways of 
service disclose themselves and work becomes 
a privilege and joy. In this great working 
age we all ought to be eager to do our part, 
never forgetting, however, Thomas & Kem- 
pis’s words: ‘‘God weigheth not how much 
a man worketh, but the spirit with which he 
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worketh. He doeth mueh who loveth mueh. 
He doeth much who doeth a thing well.” 


oo 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
HOME MISSIONARY HEROES. 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s Novem- 
ber Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

It is a mistaken idea which sometimes pre- 
vails that the foreign field alone has produced 
men so brave and unselfish, so indomitable in 
overcoming all obstacles that they are ranked 
as missionary heroes. A study of our home 
missionary annals will show that few men 
have exhibited the heroic and self-denying 
spirit of the apostles as did the early pioneer 
missionaries in the United States. Conspicu- 
ous among them stand some who are insepa- 
rably connected with the history of the civ- 
ilization and development .of the Pacific 
Northwest—Marcus Whitman, Cushing Eells 
and their brave companions. The romance 
of missionary enterprise in Oregon, which 
formerly included the great States of Wash- 
ington and Idaho, is unsurpassed by any fic- 
titious tales of thrilling adventure, perilous 
situations and deeds of sublime courage. 

The Oregon Territory of sixty years ago 
was very different from that great region to- 
day. Americans east of the Mississippi had 
only a vague consciousness of the existence 
of a tract of land stretching away indefinitely 
into the distant northwest, supposed to be 
inaccessible, barren and worthless. Its own- 
ership was still undetermined in 1834. The 
traders of the Hudson Bay Company were 
in control, and their sympathies and interests 
were all on the side of Great Britain. This 
corporation had the only goods in the coun- 
try, and every one was dependent on it for 
support and protection. 

Previous to 1838 there were only fifty-one 
Americans in Oregen Territory, thirty of 
whom were missionaries. Neither California, 
Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas 
nor Alaska belonged to the United States, all 
the people over whom our country had direct 
control in the region now covered by all these 
States and Territories being included in these 
fifty-one American citizens. 

This was even then so much ot a foreign 
country that it was necessary for the mission- 
aries to procure passports from the Secretary 
of War. Nothing was known of its vast agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, now sofamous, 
and it was not, therefore, conquest of terri- 
tory which turned the attention of Americans 
in the direction of Oregon, but a movement 
for the evangelization of the native popula- 
tion. 
such men as Whitman and Eells they sought 
for souls, not soil,” says Dr. L. H. Hallock, 
while Bancroft writes in his bistory of 
Oregon; ‘It is in the missionary rather than 
in the commercial or agricultural elements 
that I find that romance which underlies all 
human endeavor before it becomes of sufii- 
cient interest for permanent preservation in 
the memory of mankind. I believe the time 
will come, if it be not already, when to the 
descendants of these hardy empire builders 
this enrollment will be recognized as equiva- 
lent to a patent of nobility.” 

In 1832 a call came from the Nez Perces 
Indians in Oregon Territory for religious 
teachers, and the Methodist Episcopal Board 
of Missions sent out at once the first mission- 
aries, Rev. Messrs. Jason Lee and Daniel Lee, 
who, began work in the Willamette Valley. 
To Rev. Samuei Parker is due the honor of 
being the tirst to offer himself as a missionary 
to Oregon under the A. B. C. F. M., and he 
became instrumental in leading Dr. Marcus 
Whitman to join him. In the spring of 1836 
we tind this young doctor and his bride, Rey. 
H. H. Spalding and wife and Mr. W. H. Gray 
starting on their long, hard, perilous journey 
through the wilderness. 

Certainly these two young ladies, the first 
white women who had ever crossed the con- 


‘When the American Board sent out 
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tinent, deserve to be ranked as missionary 
heroines, for their courage never failed them 
even in the face of deprivations and hardships 
which are now scarcely imaginable. They 
were the pioneer home builders of the Pacific 
coast, and with their advent began a new era 
in its history. On Sept. 2 the missionary band 
drove the first wagon which ever crossed the 
American continent up to the gates of Fort 
Walla Walla on the Columbia River. The 
site of the mission was fixed at Waiilatpu, six 
miles west of the present city of Walla Walla. 
In 1838 Rev. Cushing Eells, who had origi- 
nally been appointed to the Zulu Mission, de- 
cided to follow in the steps of Dr. Whitman, 
married a consecrated young woman and 
started forth on his rigorous bridal tour of 
3,000 miles, which was not completed for more 
than a year. He and his companions opened 
a station at Tshimakian among the Spokane 
Indians. 

From this time on the lives and work of 
these two noble pioneers run alongin parallel 
lines, making it almost impossible to separate 
their history. So much has been published 





REV. CUSHING EELLS. 


during the past year concerning the life of 
Marcus Whitman and his patriotic service in 
saving Oregon to the United States, that it is 
unnecessary to describe here in detail how he 
undertook a daring and perilous journey in 
winter across the continent in order to pre- 
vent the cession of Oregon to Great Britain 
and how he led back to Oregon a host of 
colonists. Four years later he and his wife 
were massacred in the most horrible manner 
by the Indians to whom they were striving to 
preach the gospel. In the meantime Cush- 
ing Eells had been working with little visible 
success and many discouragements among the 
Spokane Indians, After the Whitman mas- 
sacre the American Board closed its mission 
in Oregon, which had apparently borne little 
fruit except for the conversion of a small 
number of savages, but the results of which 
were in reality inestimably great and far- 
reaching. 

After the sad death of Dr. Whitman Dr. 
and Mrs. Eells removed to the Willamette 
Valley, and he spent much time in teaching 
in what is now known as the Pacific Uni- 
versity at Forest Grove, Ore., and in other 
schools until 1861, when he returned to Walla 
Walla and near to the grave of the martyred 
missionaries planted a Christian school, as 
the most worthy monument to the memory of 
his co-laborer. He contributed generously to 
purchase land and erect a building, he and 
Mrs. Eells earning the money by hard labor on 
afarm. Thus Whitman College was founded 
and aided through the first struggling years, 
and its existence and usefulness today are due 
to Dr. Eells’s unwearied service and generous 
gifts. From 1877 to 1893 this indefatigable 
worker rendered invaluable service to East 
Washington as a volunteer and unpaid mis- 
sionary, founding several churches and win- 
ning for himself the universal and tender title 
of “ Father Eells.”’ He died at the good old 
age of eighty-three. : 

Worthy to be mentioned with these men 
who laid the foundations of an empire and 
founded a much-needed college are other heroic 
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pioneer workers along evangelistic and edu- 
cational lines, such as Joseph Ward, the 
founder of Yankton, Mr. Grinnell, a layman 
to whom Grinnell College owes its existence, 
and the famous Iowa Band of men who 
went out from New England in 1843, If 
Whitman and Eells are the patron saints 
of Washington and Oregon, South Dakota 
owes Dr. Ward an everlasting debt of grati- 
tude. From the time of his settlement in 
1868 in the little hamlet of Yankton, the 
capital of the new territory of Dakota, which 
then included Wyoming as well as the present 
State of North Dakota, Joseph Ward’s his- 
tory is the history of South Dakota. He not 
only planted a flourishing church in Yankton, 
which became the foster mother of other 
churches numbering today in South Dakota 
some 150, and founded in that city a Christian 
college; as a member of the constitutional 
convention he was foremost in shaping its 
constitution and in securing the adoption of 
the clause prohibiting the liquor traffic in 
South Dakota. He was also instrumental in 
organizing a public school system for the 
entire State. 


Sources of Information. 


How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon, by Dr. O. 
W. Nixon. 

Barrow’s Oregon, The Struggle for Possession. 

Bancroft’s History of the Northwest Coast. 

Our Duty to Marcus Whitman, The Congregation- 
alist for Aug. 15, 1895. 

Whitman Number of The Advance, March 14, 1895. 

Father Eells, by Rev. Myron Eells. 

An article entitled * Father Eells” in The Congre- 
gationatist for March 16, 1893. 

For Joseph Ward see The Advance for Dec. 19, 
1889. 


THE LIBERAL ROMAN OATHOLIO 
AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I have no quarrel with the educational 
work of the state. I admire, I am proud 
of my country in this matter as in so many 
others, America understands the impor- 
tance of education; she has always prized 
primary education, and today she aims at 
being the peer of all other nations in liberal. 
education. I admire the generosity of the 
state to primary and to superior education. 

The schools and colleges of the state do 
not include religion in their programs. My 
ideal school, as I will presently say, is the 
Christian school, where secular knowledge 
and religion are wedded in inseparable 
union. Yet I do not blame the state. 
What can the state do, in view of all the 
circumstances of the country, but leave out 
religion, and in this matter try to make 
schools as neutral as schools can be? The 
state does the best it can. Let us be just 
to it, praising it for the good it does and 
admitting the force of the reasons for its 
shortcomings. Where they are unavoida- 
ble, our practical duty is to make up for 
these shortcomings by extraordinary efforts 
in other ways. To anathematize the state 
for its schools and colleges is a wrong and 
a folly. Would you have the state close 
its schools and colleges? In what other 
manner could the masses receive an educa- 
tion? Moreover, the state will not close 
its schools and colleges, and the millions 
will and must continue to frequent them. 
Large numbers of Catholic children will be 
among their pupils. You have not the 
school buildings today to accommodate all 
your children, nor the masters to teach 
them. Will you, despite all this, censure 
those who attend state institutions and in 
anger withdraw from them all spiritual 
care? By so doing, some will reply, we 
show our special predilection for the pupils 
of Catholic institutions. But, I ask, will 
you dare neglect unto death the two-thirds 
of your children in order to save more easily 
the other third?—Archbishonp Ireland, Gol- 
den Jubilee of Notre Dame University, June 
11, 1895. 





— 


The outspoken quality of British literary 
criticism is found in Dr. James Denney’s be- 
lated review of the late Prof. W.G.T. Shedd’s 
last book, Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy. Con- 


cerning Dr. Shedd’s attitude to the criticism 
of Scripture, Dr. Denney says it was “‘ devoid 
of intelligence to the extent of being immoral 
in a Man occupying his position.” 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. 


The selections for the new “ theological 
translation library,’’ edited by Cheyne and 
Bruce, have been certainly judicious thus 
far, Harnack and Weizsicker are now ac- 
companied by Prof. Rudolf Kittel, the first 
volume of whose History of the Hebrews 
forms the third volume of the above series. 
It is much to be desired that this reproduc- 
tion of foreign works should be better done 
—we find, in a single reading, manifest 
errors of translator or printer on nearly 
thirty different pages of this book—and also 
that it should appear more promptly. The 
work before us saw the light in Germany 
in 1888 and its continuation came in 1892. 
Professor Kittel, in his preface to this edi- 
tion, confesses that it represents the posi- 
tion of affairs seven years ago rather than 
today, and adds: 

Those who are conversant with the topics 
it discusses know quite well that if I had 
wished to obliterate all traces of the differ- 
ence I should have had to revise the volume 
throughout. Although this has not been 
done, I hope that something may yet be 
learned from the book. 

This modest hope is more than fulfilled. 
Americans who have become familiar with 
the Biblical Tendenz represented by the 
Encyclopedia Britannica will do well to 
give a thorough study to Kittel. In intro- 
ducing him, Professor Cheyne suggests that 
this book will prove helpful in the ‘ inevi- 
table transition”’ of English theological de- 
velopment. Perhaps the words may prove 
true in an opposite sense to that intended. 
We indulge the hope of a reaction from the 
extreme views on the structure of the books 
of the Bible which Cheyne himself teaches. 
Kittel stands on more moderate ground, 
and, although Cheyne extols Kuenen in 
comparison, it will be a long time, if ever, 
before the sober judgment of the majority 
of English and American scholars consents 
to follow so radical a guide. 

The present volume covers only the Hex- 
ateuch, and is largely devoted to critical 
analysis of the documents, in order. to de- 
termine their dates and their relative his- 
torical value. After this investigation of 
the sources, there follows, in each period, 
a statement of the historical substance of 
the narrative, which is more conservative 
than would have been expected. From the 
standpoint of certain theories of inspira- 
tion, this whole process is put out of court 
as impugning the equal authority of every 
part of God’s Word, but most thoughtful 
Biblical scholars have come to admit the 
fallibility of the human element in the 
Scriptures, and are at variance only as to 
its proper limits, All such scholars will be 
interested in Professor Kittel’s careful and 
thorough discussions, while many of them 
will doubtless hold with us that certain 
negative results reached are more valuable 
than the positive results. The author, that 
is to say, draws back from all irreverent 
and naturalistic handling of the sacred his- 
tory, and opposes on their own ground 
some of the chief contentions of the school 
represented by Stade and Wellhausen. He 
is not at all frightened by such sneers as 
that of Kuenen (quoted p. 121): ‘*The man 
who does not acknowledge that Ezekiel 
regards the degradation of the Levites as 
something new and previously unheard of 
is to be pitied rather than refuted.’’ 

But when we turn to the positive side— 
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for example, to the old battleground of 
Deuteronomy, on the date of which Pro- 
fessor Kittel hinges his wholeinvestigation— 
we are disappointed by finding the familiar 
assumptions in place of such strong argu- 
ments as are needed if it is ever to be 
proved that that book dates from the sev- 
enth century. Why is it (we must ask once 
more) that Biblical scholars in America are 


- 80 careful to quote the latest and best Ger- 


man authorities, while German scholars dis- 
play such profound ignorance of American 
researches? In the case of the author be- 
fore us this ignorance runs in curious 
streaks and cuts across opposite schools, 
What shall be thought of a man who knows 
Bissell but not Bacon, Curtiss but not 
Green? It is no valid answer to point to 
the date of this first volume, for the bibli- 
ography is continued to 1893. Dr. Green, 
in 1889, began in Hebraica a masterly series 
of articles on the Pentateuch, with results 
which are fatal to the ruling German by- 
pothesis, unless they can be fairly refuted, 
and while errors here and there have been 
pointed out we are not aware that his main 
arguments have even been seriously grap- 
pled with. Professor Mead’s prediction 
(Journal of Biblical Literature, 1891, p. 53) 
seems to be in process of fulfillment, that 
this (Professor Green’s) ‘‘ painstaking ex- 
amination of the partition hypothesis... 
will probably be read by few, and answered 
by none, except by the convenient method 
of alleging that the question has been set- 
tled by the consensus of critics.’’ 

There are hundreds of intelligent minis- 
ters and laymen who are waiting patiently to 
see fair play in the Hexateuch controversy. 
Such scholarly work as Professor Beecher 
(to mention one other name) has been con- 
tributing to the discussion for the last 
dozen years cannot properly be ignored. 

To return to Professor Kittel. He argues 
that Deuteronomy cannot be older than the 
seventh century: (1) because it is hard to 
believe that all copies of such a work would 
have disappeared; (2) because its style im- 
plies familiarity with the arts of public 
writing and speaking; (3) because it refers 
to events which occurred from the time of 
Solomon to that of Jehoshaphat; (4) because 
the idea of centralizing the sanctuary could 
not have appeared in the law until the proph- 
ets of the eighth century had done their 
work. We may reply with utmost brevity; 
—(1) Josiah and his people felt no such dif- 
ficulty. (2) These arts flourished long be- 
fore the seventh century. (3) and (4) 
Human foresight (not to add divine inspira- 
tion) exercised in the days of Moses would 
account for all these facts. 

But much more important than argu- 
ments in rebuttal is the evidence supplied 
by a close and careful study of the sacred 
text itself. We believe the time is not dis- 
tant when the great body of those who 
have been led to accept a low date for 
Deuteronomy can no longer resist the con- 
viction that this sublime composition is 
true in its statements of fact; and when 
that conviction is re-established we shall 
enter on a more sober and more fruitful era 
in the study of the Scriptures. [London: 
Williams & Norgate. $4.20.] 

THE FRUIT OF EASTERN TRAVEL, 


The antiquities of the Orient are an ex- 
haustless source of interest to those who 
have studied and who delight in ancient 
history, and among the places rich in these 
antiquities, yet seldom visited because dif- 
ficult of acoess, are Palmyra in the desert 
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and the Hauran east of Mt. Hermon and 
the northern Jordan. Dr. William Wright, 
who has spent a number of years in Syria, 
the author of The Empire of the Hittites 
and other volumes of interest as results of 
his explorations, has prepared ‘‘ an account 
of Palmyra and Zenobia [Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. $2.50], with travels and adventures 
of Bashan and the Desert.’ This is rather 
a long and miscellaneous title, but it well 
describes the book, which has no unity, 
except that it isa record of travels, adven- 
tures and history. Most of its chapters, 
we believe, have elsewhere appeared. The 
visits to Palmyra were made in 1872 and 
1874, Its author had the special advantage 
of thorough acquaintance with the Arabic 
and kindred languages and of the history 
of the lands he visited. His style is sim- 
ple, clear and picturesque. Some of the 
incidents he narrates are thrilling. The 
first seventeen chapters, about one-half the 
book, would have made by themselves a 
complete volume, A long list of illustra- 
tions, most of them good, adds greatly to 
the value of the book. The Bible student 
will find many interesting allusions here, 
and the traveler who has visited the East 
will have his impressions freshened and 
clarified. 


STORIES, 
Queenshithe [Charles Wells Moulton. 
$1.00] is by Henrietta G. Rowe, It is the 


story of the Maine of a century or so ago, 
It treats of country life, and the jealousies 
and rivalries in the little village certainly are 
petty eneugh in themselves, but the story 
is true to human nature, and its cheery and 
inspiring elements dominate it in the end, 
and the reader lays it aside with a sense of 
having enjoyed it. 

Messrs, Macmillan & Co. have issued two 
more of their Novelists’ Library. One is 
Grania, the Story of an Island [50 cents] by 
Hon. Emily Lawless, which is a remark- 
ably fresh, picturesque and pathetic picture 
of peasant life on a little island on the 
Irish coast, and which, when it first ap- 
peared, we commended strongly for its 
unconventional and genuine charms. In 
this new form it should have a new lease 
of life. The other number is Mr. Craw- 
ford’s well-known story, Mr. Isaacs [50 
cents], which has been read and described 
so often that it needs no comment. This 
form will be found convenient by travelers. 

Stanley J. Weyman has been writing 
short stories for a year or two for the mag- 
azines in his familiar and popular historico- 
romantic vein, and a dozen of them now are 
published by Longmans, Green & Co. under 
the title From the Memoirs of a Minister of 
France [$1.25]. They have a mutual rela- 
tion, although each is a story by itself, and 
they are strikingly entertaining and afford 
what doubtless is a quite faithful picture of 
the general character of life at the French 
court at the period chosen for description. 
The book will be a success in its way. 

Annals of the Parish and The Ayrshire 
Legatees [Roberts Bros. $2.50], two of 
John Galt’s novels, are issued together in 
one volume by Messrs. Roberts Bros., and 
Rev. S. R. Crockett, the popular Scotch 
writer, has supplied an introduction to the 
book. John Galt was a Scotch author of 
the early part of the present century. He 
has been heard of little lately, but he abun- 
dantly merits the revival of his works. He 
possessed unusual power of characteriza- 
tion and, although he avoided sensational- 
ism, his stories have a positive and con- 
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spicuous charm, Their descriptions are 
vivid and striking and they abound in genu- 
ine human interest. In different ways the 
two novels which compose this volume are 
excellent books and well worth being read, 

Leighton Court [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00], one of Henry Kingsley stories, deals 
with people and occurrences in Southwes- 
tern England. It has asimple though some- 
what novel plot, and but few actors appear. 
Yet it never flags in interest and many 
scenes are truly powerful. Henry Kings- 
ley’s fame has been overshadowed by that 
of his brother Charles, but there are those 
who regard him, and with some reason, as 
one of the best English novelists of his 
time, Certainly this book illustrates real 
ability. 

Frederic Breton’s story, God Forsaken 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents], has a 
noble purpose, viz., to show how empty 
and unsatisfying is a life which is lived 
without recognition of the divine being. 
It exposes powerfully the failure of agnos- 
ticism and materialism to meet human 
spiritual needs. But it makes the mistake 
of implying, if it do not as good as assert, 
that the only proper alternative to such 
errors is Romanism or at the least High 
Church Anglicanism. And it also lacks 
interest for many pages at a time. 

Victoria Crosse, the author of A Woman 
Who Did Not [Roberts Bros. $1.00] repre- 
sents her heroine—a married woman whose 
husband is unfaithful and who no longer 
loves him—as refusing to abandon him for 
her lover. This is something to be grate- 
ful for, in view of the tendency of many 
modern novels. But, in spite of this, the 
story is characterized by a needlessly low 
tone and one neither admires nor respects 
the heroine and still less the hero. Nor 
do their doings specially interest one. 

Six of Constance Fenimore Woolson’s 
short stories are issued together in a taste- 
ful volume, The Front Yard and Other 
Stories [Harper & Bros, $1.25]. They all 
have been given to the world before in one 
or another magazine and each is a good 
piece of work of its kind. Her many read- 
ers will welcome them afresh in this form. 

One Rich Man’s Son [Cranston & Curts. 
90 cents], by Mrs. Emma L. Super, describes 
the perils into which rich men’s sons fall 
by reason of having too much money to 
spend and the valuable results of inducing 
all boys and young men to acquire habits of 
diligence and to labor intheir own support, 
even if it is not absolutely necessary that 
they depend on themselves, These truths, 
as well as some others, are inculcated 
through the means of a story which, with- 
out being conspicuous for excellence of any 
sort, is certainly a practical and readable 
tale and one which can have only an excel- 
lent influence and which is entertaining 
enough to please a considerable circle of 
readers, 

The author of How Tommy Saved the 
Barn [Thomas Y. Crowell. 50 cents] is by 
the popular author of juvenile works, James 
Otis. The story exhibits his familiar char- 
acteristics, vivacity, variety in plot, a good 
understanding of children’s nature and a 
somewhat rare power of description. It is 
an amusing book and quite realistic and is 
certain to be a favorite. 


EDUCATION, 


The First Six Books of Virgil’s neid 
[Ginn & Co. $1.65] have been edited by 
J. B. Greenough and G, L. Kittredge; and 
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with the notes, illustrations, etc., they form 
an exceptionally attractive and valuable 
text-book. The lavishness of illustration 
is noticeable at once, and the superior 
quality of the pictures also deserves men- 
tion. The text is very clear, although 
printed upon very thin paper. Take it all 
in all, it strikes us as the best edition of 
this portion of the Zneid for the prepara- 
tion of pupils for college which we have 
seen. 

The American Book Co. also sends us 
First Year in French [50 cents], by L. C. 
Syms. It blends the conversational method 
and that of translation successfully, and 
will help the younger children toa pleasant 
knowledge of the French tongue. 


NOTES. 

—— A serial by Ian Maclaren, entitled Kate 
Carnegie, is promised in January. 

—— Max Nordau loves the De Civitate Dei 
and knows & Kempis by heart. 

— Mr. Huxley is to receive a pension of 
$1,000 from the British Government. 

—— Macmillan & Co. hereafter will handle 
the publications of The Century Co. in Eng- 
land. 

—— The elegant new Public Library of Chi- 
cago will have an assured income of about 
$250,000 a year. 

—— Spurgeon had a Boswell in Rev. Wil- 
liam Williams, who is to give personal remi- 
niscences of the great preacher. 

— A second edition of Dr. O. W. Nixon’s 
How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon has been 
called for, so great is the popular demand. 


—— John Morley is secluded in a hamlet in’ 


Ross-Shire, declines to answer letters on po- 
litical subjects and devotes his time to literary 
work. 


—— Of the six hundred visitors who regis- 
tered at the Carlyle House, during its first 
three weeks as a literary Mecca, a large pro- 
portion were Americans. 

— Estes & Lauriat have recently ac- 
quired in Europe and now have on exhibition 
in Boston a perfect copy of the famous 
* Breeches Bible ”’ in the edition of 1599. 


—— Alvan F. Sanborn’s life and researches 
while resident at the Andover House are to 
be reflected somewhat in his book, Moody’s 
Lodging House, which Copeland & Day are 
to publish. 

—— The literary vocation of Mr. James F. 
Rhodes is the writing of his history of the 
United States, his avocations are the study 
and accumulation of Shakespeariana and the 
King James Bibliana. 

— Frank Stockton promises to those who 
have read The Adventures of Captain Horna 
novelette which he will call Mrs. Cliff in 
Plainton, and which will describe the adven- 
tures and experiences of that millionaire in 
her native town. 


~— Mr. and Mrs. Henry Norman have 
started for the Balkans to write letters for the 
London Chronicle that subsequently will 
make interesting books of travel, Mr. Nor- 
man studying political and Mrs. Norman 
social conditions. 


—— The will of the late Mr. Houghton of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. sets aside $10,000 as a 
trust fund for the worthy poor of Cambridge, 
the income to be administered by his daugh- 
ters and their descendants. Each of the house- 
hold servants whose service covered a decade 
received $1,000. 


—— The Shakespeare Society of New York 
is considering the project of purchasing the 
Poe cottage at Fordham, N.Y. Speaking of 
Poe, the president of the society is reported 
as saying: 

If Poe, while writing his immortal 
and poetry upon an empty stomach, Kept be 
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and soul together with a glass of brandy, I 
am tempted to say, “I thank God for that 
glass of brandy.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
FRAIL CHILDREN OF THE AIR. By 8S. H. Scudder. 
p.279. $1.50. 
CHRIST’s IDEA OF THE SUPERNATURAL. By J.H. 
Denison. pp. 423. $2.00. 
TOWNSEND immis. By Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D. 
pp. 351. $2.00. 
are POEMS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. pp. 47. 
1.25. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 

A First Book IN GREEK. By F. P. Graves, Ph.D., 
and £.S. Hawes, Ph, D. pp. 245. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC: By 

G. A. Southworth. pp. 49. 
LABORATORY EXERCISES IN CHEMISTRY. By E. J. 
Bartlett. pp. 113. 
Ginn & Co. Boston, 
THE ACADEMY SOnG-Book. By C. H. Levermore, 
Ph. D., and Frederic Russell, pp. 362. 25. 
LE NADAB. By Alphonse Daudet. By B. W. Wells, 
Ph.D. pp. 204. 85 cents. 
Joseph Knight Co. Boston. 


Book Il. 


A MAD MADONNA AND OTHER STORIES. By L. C. 
Whitelock. pp. 203. $1.00. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
THE LAWS OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By. Rev. F. M. 


Sprague. pp. 166. $1.00 
Lothrop Publishing Co. Boston. 


KATHARINE’S YESTERDAY. By Grace L. Hill. pp. 
425. $1.50 
E. A, Johnson & Co. ot Sota 
COMRADES OF THE Cross. By Rev. G. A. Smith. 


pp. 203. $1.00. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

THE HUGUENOTS AND THE REVOCATION OF THE 
EpIcT OF NANTES. By oy H. M. Baird. Two 
vols. pp. 566 and 604, “$7. 

A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE a By G. A. Henty. 

p. 400. $1.50. 
By G. A. Henty. 


Pp 
THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS. pp. 


339. $1.50. 
Te TIGER OF MysoRE. By G. A. Henty. pp. 390. 


AT War WITH PONTIAC. 
320. $1.25. 

THE PREACHER AND HIS atin By Rey. D. H. 
Greer, D.D. pp. 263. $1.25, 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. " New York. 

CUORE: AN ITALIAN SCHOOLBOY’S JOURNAL. By 
Edmondo De Amicis. Translated by Isabel F. 
Hapgood. pp. 326. $1.50 


By Kirk Munroe. pp. 


— POINTS IN SUCCESSFUL CAREERS. By 
Rev. W. M. Thayer. pp. 410. 

UNDER THE OLD ELMS. By Mary B. Claflin. pp. 
150. $1.00. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons. New York. 

In TAUNTON Town. By E. Everett-Green. pp. 502. 
$1.75. 

IN FAR JAPAN. By Mrs. Isla Sitwell. pp. 188. 
60 cents. 

THE SECRET CAVE. By Mrs. Emilie Searchfie)d. 
pp. 157. 80 cents. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE WHITE KING’sS DAUGHTER. By Emma Marsball. 

pp. 298. $1.25. 

THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE: 
HENRY EIGHTH. Two vols. 
Each 45 cents. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

QUESTIONS OF MODERN INQuIRY. By Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D. D. pp. 270. $1.25. 

THE MISSIONARY Pastor. By Rev. J. E. Adams 
and R. J. Kellogg. ‘ pp. 171. 75 cents. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NUMBER. By J. A. a 

re and Prof. John Dewey, Ph.D. pp. 
1.50. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF WRITING. By W.J. Hoffman, 
M.D. pp. 209. $1.76. 

Brentano’s. New York. 

LigutT UnTO My PaTtH. By Rev. John Hall, LL.D. 
pp. 365. $1.50. 

Catholic Book Exchange. New York. 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By Rev. 
C. A. Walworth. pp.175. $1.00. 

Baptist Book Concern. Louisville. 

AMERICA OR ROME—WHICH? By Rey. J.T. Chris- 
tian, D.D. pp. 279. $1.00. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF VERTICAL PEN- 
MANSHIP. Prepared by Anna E. Hill. In ten 
parts. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

THE HISTORICAL DELUGE. By Sir J. W. Dawson, 
LL.D. pp. 56. 25 cents. 

Wilour B. Ketcham. New York. 

REVISION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CONFESSION OF 
FAITH. pp. 41. 20 cents. 

Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AS AN ECONOMIST. By W. A. 
Wetzel. pp.58. 50 cents. 

THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF MARYLAND. 
By J. A. Silver. pp.61. 50 cents. 

Swedenborg Publishing Association. Germantown. 

THE QUESTION: “ WHAT ARE TBE DOCTRINES OF 
THE NEW CHURCH?” ANSWERED. By B. F. Bar- 
rett. ". 144 

P. Tennyoon Neely. Chicago. 

WASHINGTON; OR THE REVOLUTION. By Ethan 

Allen. pp. 212. 50 cents. 


MAGAZINES, 
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August. HorN-Book. 
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THEOA SACRA.—CASSELL’S.—PALL Ma 
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3 October 1895 


News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 7, 
10 A.M. Symposium, How Can Our Church Prayer 
Meetings Be Improved? Speakers, Rev Messrs. A. A. 
Berle, D. W. Bardy, W. S. Eaton and C. F. Weeden. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms ot the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
atll a.M. 

BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, hotel, West Brookfield, 
Oct. 8, 10 A. M. 

Boston Y. W. C. A., Oct. 7,11 A. M., Berkeley Street 
building. . 

OHIO WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION, at Mt. 
Vernon, O., Oct. 10. Tbe program incluces an address 
by Mrs. Sydney Strong, president of the union, and 
talks from workers in the various hume missionary 
fields. 

WoRCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, Baldwinsville, 
Tuesday, Oct. 8. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN BOARD OF Com- 
MISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, BROOKLYN, 
OcT. 15-18, 1895.—The eighbty.sixth annual meeting of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions will be heid at Brooklyn, N.Y., in the Acad- 
emy of Music, beginning on Tuesday, Oct. 15, 1895, at 
3P.M,and closing #riday noon, Oct. 18. 

In accordance with a recent vote of the board enter- 
tainment will be given most cordially to the following 
classes of persons: missionaries and assistant mission- 
aries of the Board, theological students, officers ot the 
Board avd of the woman’s boards and corporate mem- 
bers and their wives. Fach applicant is requested to 
give the name in full, with title (Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss), 
aid state to which of the invited classes he or she 
belongs Cards of introduction and assignment will be 
sent to those appl ying as soon as practicsble. 

Persons accepting the above invitation for free enter- 
tainment must send their names before Sept. 20. re 5 ma 
cations received after the above gate will be cared for 
so far as the resources of the committee will allow. 

All others. i ctuding ministers and h norary mem- 
bers, who desire to attend will, so far as practicable, be 
assisted to procuring places of entertainment, either 
free or at reasonable prices, on immediate application 
to the undersigned. Terms at the hotels ana boarding 
houses will vary trom $3 00 to $1 50 per day. 

The various frofic associations, covering most of the 
territory from the seaboard to the Mississippi, but not 
north of Chicago, will grant a rate of a fare and a third 
to those attending the meetings, subject, however, strictly 
to the terms and conditions of the re-pective associations. 
Such tickets will be issued on the certificate plan, by 
which purchasers will pay full fare going to Brooklyn, 
and must osk for and procure of the agent selling the 
ticket a PRINTED certificate of the fact that they 
have done so, which certificate will be vised by a 
special agent of the railroads at the place of meeting. 
Persons intending to avail of tickets ou the certifcate 

lan are requested to communicate immediately with 
he undersigned, who will se: da circular witb all con- 
ditions and intormation cote case 

Any furtter infurmation will be cheerfully furnished 
on application to Joseph E. Brown, Cosinees General 
Committee, 123 hemsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NaTIONAL CcUNCIL.—Al! the lines east of Chicago, 
including Chicago, will sell certificate tickets at the 
rate of one and a third fares for the round trip to Syra- 
cuse, and itis hoped that the Western lines wil! grant 
the same privilege. Application has been made to all 
lines to grant an extension of time after the Council 
meeting to enable delegates to attend the Koard meet- 
ing at Brooklyn without forfeiting their certificates. 
For New England, the Boston & Albany Road offers a 
round trip, including Brookiyn, for $14 from Boston, 
and it is hoped that the Fitchburg Road will make the 
same offer. Such tickets can be obtained only of C. E. 
Swett, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 

Persons from the West attending the National Coun- 
cil as delegates and procuring, within the prescribed 
limit, a certificate in purchasing their coing ticket and 
having that cer ificate vatidated at syracuse, and then 
purchasing another ticket from Syracuse to Kew York, 
and having that validated at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Koarc, will be returned at one-third fare from New 
York to tue original starting point by the same route as 
the going tickets Those atte: ding the council onl 
may obtain certificate rate on the same terms. Certifi- 
cates oy be obtained at Buffalo from that city to Syra- 
cuse, on the same plan to and from Buffalo. The reg- 
ular rate from Syracuse to Buffalo is about $3 00. Of 
course it will be necessary for those from the West 
buying from Buffalo to allow plenty of time at Buffalo 
to obtain certifics tes. 

The luca! committee of arrangements announces that 
it is making ample plans for the entertainment of all 
accredited delegates. While it would be glad to extend 
the same hospitality to others, it will be impossible on 
account of the large number of delegates expected. 
But the -ommittee will glaoly aid all to secure board at 
reduced prices, and list« of hotels and boarding houses, 
with rates, will be sent on application to George A. 
Mosher, Syracuse, N. Y. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—The Forty- 
Ninth Avnual Meeting of this arsociation will be heid 
in tne Figst Congregational Church, Detroit, Mich., be- 
ginning Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 22,at three o’clock, and 
ending Thursday evening, Oct. 24 On the evening of 
the 22d the annual sermon will be delivered by Rev. 
Wives Hayes Ward, D. D., foilowed by the communion 
service. 

Hospitalities will be extended to all officers of the 
American Missionary Association, to all speakers at the 
meétting, all past and missi ies —s all tife 
members of tte association and ali duly accredited 
delegaies who will send their names in advance of the 
meeting to Rev. MacH. Wallace, 418 Lincoln Avenue. 
Detroit, Mich. The Hotel Cadilisc and the Russell 
Huuse will receive guests of the association from $1.50 
Pe day up, aceorcing to location of 100ms, ard toe 

jotel Kerteandie from $2 00 to $3.00 per day. Each ap- 

icant is requested to give the name and adoress in 
ull, with the title (Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss). 

R-ilrord facilities will be granted to persons attend- 
ing our annua! meeting on the newt | roads: Koston 
& Albany, Koston & Maine, Fitchburg Line. New York 
& New Engla:d, New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
the Old Colony System. Railroad associations granting 
the favor are the Trunk Line, ‘ entral Traffic, Railway 
A-sociation of Michigan and the Southern states Pas- 
senger Association. These associations cover most of 
the st-tes east and south of Chicago. These roads will 
grant a rate of a fare and a third to those attending 
this meeting who comply with the requ terms and 
conditions. The purchaser will pav full fare going to 
Detroit and must ask for and procure of the agent 
selling that ticket a printed or written cert ficate of 
the fact that he has dune so, which certificate will 
be viséed oy the ticket agent of the railroads at the 
piace of meeting. These tickets wi'l be good till Oct. 
28,a' d the certificates must show that the full tickets 
to Detroit were purchased between Oct. 18 and 23. Any 
further it formation on this subject may be obtained by 





addressing Rev. MacH. Wallace, 418 Lincoln Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

STATE MEETINGS. 
South California, Riverside, Oct. §. 
Wyominv, Cheyenne, Oct. 9. 
Nebraska, Oct. 21-25. 


Crete, 
Connecticut, Waterbury, Second Ch., Nov. 19. 
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Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SKTTS HOME MISSIONARY SOuIETY, No. 9 (onurega- 
tional Huuse, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hou s,% to5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions sulicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORE. GN 
MiSSI0NS, Conqsensteeal House, No. 1 Sumerset St., 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin. Assistant freasurer; Ch-ries 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bibie House; in Chicago, 153 La Sulle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
mee ye or House. Miss Eilen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie KB, Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
—Church aud Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H.O. Pinneo Treasurer, 59 Bible House, 
New York; Rev. George A. Huod, Congregational House, 
Boston, tield Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SociETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
bundred students for the ministry, eight home mission- 

i ies in the West and S:uth, 
in Utah and New Mexico. 
Offices, 10 me ey gy 

a- 





ary ges, twenty 

ten tree Christian schools 
Wilkins, Treasurer. 

House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago. Ill. 

dress, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SoOcIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Buston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Builaing, 
Boston. Address applications to Kev. A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregationai Library, | Somerset St., Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF —In order to anord a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National@ouncil asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its pe:marent invested fund. It 
also ne aoe individual gifts. For fuller infor 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 182, ana Year- 
Book, 1893, pas e 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, (t.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the Nationsl Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the state of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
ae States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Srp- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts Genera). Associ- 
ation, invi es correspondence with charches and minis- 
ters Careful attention wil! be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22A, Congre- 
gationa) House, Boston Rev. Charles 8. Rice, Sec. 

THE Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, orga! ized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and Jandsmen wel: ome. 
ae prayer meeting, 1] A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings every evening except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and appeals to all Congregational 
eburches for Mee 5 be Send donstions of mor ey to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,‘ ongregutior al 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bags, read'ng, 
etc..te Capt 8 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 287 H-nover &t. 
Bequests should read: “I give and bequeath to the Ros- 
ton Seaman's Fried Society the sum «f , to be ap- 


plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
ety.” Rev Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Both of the new churches in this city, the 
colored and the Swedish, have found a ready 
welcome in the fold of our denomination. 

A New England town offers a suggestion 

of how much good can be done by summer 
visitors who interest themselves for the time 
being in the local church. 
- We usually look to others than mission- 
aries themselves for most of the missionary 
gifts. But notice the benevolence of that 
missionary’s widow in Obio. Her experience 
in the work evidently did not chill her belief 
in it. 

How interest the congregation more deeply 
in the sermon? Two suggestions are at 
hand. One pastor reports that henceforth 
his hearers will for a time choose his subjects, 
another that his Sunday morning sermons 
will furnish the subject for the midweek 
meeting. People do not go to sleep in these 
churches. 

Asks a correspondent, “Where would the 
debt be if all the churches would do as well?” 
He refers to a New Hampsbire church which 
in return for spiritual prosperity has shown 
in a practical manner genuine gratitude. Let 
us suggest that if those churches only which 
like this one received twenty new members 
last year acted as .benevolently, the debt 
wofild no longer be an anxiety to the C. H. 
M.S. 





THE MAINE STATE MEETING. 
Our churches in the Pine Tree State at their 
sixty-ninth annual meeting, Sept. 24-26, raised 
@ monument to the denomination in Maine 


‘ 
489 
which in the records and memories of the 
past cannot be duplicated. The State was 
already noted for its model conference, but 
this latest gathering has still further estab- 
lished the reputation. There was Congrega- 
tionalism in its broader meaning in every 
feature of the sessions, and a crowded house, 
grand singing, lively discussions and deep 
devotion were the universal rule. The spirit 
and power of the meeting increased each 
day, creating an influence which must mean a 
new impulse to the church life of the State. 
The good government of the conference is 
credited to the moderators, Rev. G. M. Howe 
and Rev. G. W. Revnolds, and to Rev. CO. D. 
Crane, who acted as scribe. The next place 
of meeting is Fort Fairfield. 

Special advantages were attached to the 
meeting place in Westbrook, a lively little 
mapufacturing city on the Presumpseot Rivex, 
within pleasant riding distance of Portland. 
The meeting house stands on a prominent 
corner in the busiest section and, with its 
newly added Sunday school building, com- 
mands exceptional opportunities for broaden- 
ing its already successful labors. Cordiality 
in word and treatment was the chief element 
in the entertainment of the host of delegates 
and pastors—nearly four hundred in all—by 
Rev. S. N. Adams, his own congregation and 
his sister church in Cumberland Mills; and 
much of the success of this “era of good feel- 
ing’’ was due to these conditions, 

Spiritual impressions were empbasized from 
the outset by the uplifting sermon and the 
communion of the first service, Rev. G. W. 
Reynolds preaching from the text: “ Fight the 
good fight of the faith’ [1 Tim. 6: 12]. Man- 
hood was the central thought as a necessary 
qualification of the Christian so'dier in every 
phase of the struggle of today. That net only 
in the pews but perhaps in the pulpit also more 
heed to Paul’s command is needed was the 
supplementary thought of Dr. J. G. Merrillin 
his paper upon Perils of the Ministry. That 
the pastor’s work has its dangers could not 
be doubted by those who followed his keen 
analysis. The bankrupt preacher, destitute 
of nervous vitality, the double-sided minister, 
the narrow thinker and the unspiritual ex- 
horter were all introduced as examples of 
imperiled leaders of the church. 

Missionary work in the State bas been organ- 
ized longer than Maine itself, but probably 
never in the history of the society was the condi- 
tion of its affairs more thoroughly discussed and 
in a mcre harmonious spirit than at the eighty- 
eighth anniversary. A prolonged and lively 
debate served as an enlightenment in regard 
to the affairs of the society and clarified the 
atmosphere so that intelligent action could be 
taken, which promises more prosperous days 
forthe future. That a crisis had been reached 
was the unanimous feeling of the body, and in 
a businessitke way it struck at the root by 
effecting a few much-needed changes in the 
constitution, the most important of which 
limits the voting power to life members, be- 
sides the pastor and one delegate from every 
church contributing to the soeiety, and per- 
mis the society to transfer to the trustees 
the right of appointing for one year any offi- 
‘cers not elected at the annual meeting. The 
object of the reforms is to distribute more 
widely among the churches the control of the 
society and in special cases to guard against 
the hasty filling of :mportant offices. The 
present vacancies, created by the resignations 
of Secretaries J. E. Adams, D. D., and E. M. 
Cousins, will be filled under the new rule. 
Resolutions expressing appreciation of the 
long, faithful services of the former, and the 
interested efforts of the latter, were heartily 
passed. 

The missionary secretaries’ hours, devoted 
to some of our national societies, were charac- 
terized by brilliant speeehes. Rev. F. J. 
Marsh, representirg the Sutday Schoo! So- 
ciety, introduced Supt. E. H. Stickney, who 
at once transported the audience to his field 
in North Dakota and gave glimpses of several} 
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flourishing districts once destitute of any good 
infinences. Rev. G. H. Gutterson, for the 
American Missionary Association, gave one of 
his upique addresses, appealing eloquently to 
the Maine descendants of the Celts and Anglo- 
Saxons for sympathy with the formerly de- 
spised races, the Indians and Negroes. Dr. 
William Kincaid of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety in two addresses gave a glowing tribute 
to Maine, ‘present everywhere throughout 
the Union in its sons and daughters,’”’ and to 
the grand work of Congregational missions 
and churches for the common people gener- 
ally, awong whom it recognizes no North, 
South, East or West, but serves them all in 
common. On another evening a pleasing pic- 
torial visit to remote places was afforded by 
Rev. .S. D. Towne and his stereopticon, and 
the fields and faces from the four corners of 
the State were collected within narrow limits. 

The life and work of our denomination in 
the State was set forth in three papers, com- 
prehensive in range and thought. Prof. J. 
S. Sewall, D D., reviewed the eras of the 
churches from the first in York, organized in 
1673, through persecutions by savages, great 
awakenings and established prosperity, down 
to. the present. Then Rev. E, M. Cousins, 
glancing over the situation cf today, showed 
that there are now 239 churches, 21,453 mem- 
bers, 1,017 additions last year, benevolences 
of $106,016—a gain of $30,170—and a large gain 
in the Sunday schools. In looking upon the 
mission churches he expressed the opinion, 
among other suggestions, that for their own 
good and that of the missionary society the 
financial assistance in the case of many 
missionary pastors and churches should be 
decreased. Kev. J. S. Williamson, speaking 
of the extension and possibilities of our work 
in Maine, placed no bounds as to what 
might be accomplished under favorable con- 
ditions. He felt that with our spirit of free- 
dom, nearness to God and our great commis- 
sion we should strengthen our possibilities 
by greater unity of action in the field and 
feeling in the heart, that it should no longer 
be true that forty-eight per cent. of the pop- 
ulation of the State never enter a meeting 
house and that sixty towns are without a 
church building. Following these papers Dr. 
H. S. Burrage reported for the interdenomi- 
national commission and its purpose to pre- 
vent waste of energy in certain localities 
where already satisfactory work was main- 
tained by other denominations. 

The other papers were: The Relation of the 
Church and the Kirgdom, in which Rev. 
L.S. Bean regarded the church in its visible 
body as the family of the kingdom—an agency 
through whose miuistry the kingdom is to 
come; The Relation of the Church to Present 
Sociological Problems, by Rev. T. A. Frey, 
which predicted a social revolution, in which 
the church would bave a part, not by seculariz- 
ing itse/f to meet the conditions, but by rais- 
ing to its own level the forces with which it 
has to €o; Christian Endeavor in the Church, 
by Mr. William Shaw of Boston, who claimed 
the co-operation, in place of too severe criti- 
cism, of churches and Christians, since En- 
deavorers would some day have a part in 
solving the great problems of the present and 
need now encouragement in the training they 
are receiving. 

Two other Boston men had a place on the 
program. Dr. E, B. Webb made an able ap- 
peal in behalf of the American Board, calling 
to mind the early and later successes of its 
workers in remote places of the earth, and its 
existing opportunities for enlarged service in 
the one purpose of saving the world. Dr. 
Smith Baker spoke eloquently on the Soul’s 
Experience as the true test of conversion, 
and the only means of furnishing that positive 
certainty of the truth required by all men for 
their own salvation and that of their fellow 


creatures. 
A full session of reports from institutions 
and societies connected with the conference 

* occupied one afternoon. 


Comniittees to visit 
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Bangor Seminary and Bowdoin gave instruct- 
ive accounts of growth and innovations at 
eacb, Pres. W. D. Hyde being present to 
speak for the college. The work of the Edu- 
cation Society was admirably presented by 
Rev. F. L. Ferguson, and the Charitable and 
Bible Societies occupied short periods. Re- 
garding Sunday school work, a noted gain in 
membership and interest was noted, much of 
the credit fot which was said to be due to the 
many conventions which are at last filling a 
long felt need. 

At the same time with the conference the 
women’s meetings, celebrating the twenty- 
second anniversary of the Woman’s Board, 
and the fifteenth of the Woman’s Missionary 
Auxiliary and Woman’s Aid to the A. M.A., 
were held, and gave evidence, among wives 
and mothers, of growing enthusiasm and 
zealous efforts in the fields abroad as in the 
home churches. H. H. 8. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON. 

The seventh arnual meeting, Sept. 17-19, 
was held in Ellensburg, in the central part of 
the State, about half of the 120 churches of 
the State being represented. Rev. E. L. 
Smith was elected moderator and Rev. A. A. 
Doyle secretary. 

It seemed as if everything contributed to 
make the gathering stimulating and uplifting. 
The keynote was struck by Dr. L. H. Hallock 
in a magnificent address on Christ’s Life the 
True Life of the Church. The program was 
unique and ingeniously arranged and carried 
out in an admirable manner, much to the 
credit of the pastor of the Ellensburg church, 
Rev. S. D. Belt, and his people. The associa- 
tional theme was The Church and Its Evolu- 
tion, and its development was not lost sight 
of from beginning to end. The Organic De- 
velopment was treated by Rev. G. H. Lee; 
Power, Sources, Kinds, Law and Limitations, 
by Mrs. Cobleigh; and Social Elements, by 
Rev. F. B. Doane. An able sermon by Rey. 
William Davies was on The Conditions of a 
Revival. 

The themes of the next papers were: The 
Word and Evolution, Latest Elements in the 
Working Force, The Nominal and the Inert, 
and Good and Regular Standing, worthily 
bandled by Rev. Messrs T. W. Walters, A, A. 
Hurd, W. C. Merritt and J. D. Jones. Evan- 
gelism and Institutional Churches found 
effective advocates in Rev. Messrs. Nichols 
and Smith. The Church and Modern Prob- 
lems was divided into three parts: Political 
and Municipal Reforms, Church and Liquor 
Traffic, and Church and Monopolies, consid- 
ered in addresses by Rev. Messrs. F. B. Cher- 
ington, Jonathan Edwards and S. M. Free- 
land. 

Educational interests occupied one session, 
and reports were heard from Puget Sound 
and Ahtanum Academies and Whitman Col- 
lege. The address of President Penrose urg- 
ing the women to raise a Myra F. Eells en- 
dowment, and the churches a Cushing Eells 
endowment was received with favor and en- 
thusiasm. Speaking for Missions and Church 
Evolution, Rev. H. H. Wikoff represented the 
Cc. C.B.S., Dr. J. B. Clark the C. H. M. S., 
Rev. C. M. Severance spoke of the work in 
Japan, and Mra. W. C. Merritt of The Coming 
Missionary Society. 

Dr. J. B. Clark, whose presence was a de- 
light to all, with the aid of his map, broad- 
ened our view of the great field, and was 
followed by Rev. W. H. G. Temple, who re- 
ceived a cordial Western welcome before his 
address on The Church and the Kingdom. 
Thereafter, in closing, the communion was ad- 
ministered. 

The narrative of the churches, by Rev. H. P. 
James, was full of interest, and showed wkhole- 
some progress. There have been added to 
the churches on confession nearly 800 persons, 
making the total membership 5,226. The Sun- 
day school enrollment is 8,713. Six new meet- 
ing houses have been erected, or are in course 
of building, and two parsonages, and prepara- 
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tions have been made to build four more. 
Dr. L. H. Hallock in a neat speech called the 
attention of the association to two mallets 
which explained themselves. They were ex- 
quisitely carved and on the silver plate of 
each was inscribed, ‘This mallet was made 
of wood from an apple tree which grew from 
seeds planted by Dr. Marcus Whitman at the 
original settlement near Walla Walla, Wn.” 
The mallets were presented by Mrs. Mabel 
B. Anderson and Miss Rosalia I. Baker, the 
daughters of Mrs. D. S. Baker of Walla 
Walla, who as a child of two years old was 
among the 1,000 immigrants led by Dr. Whit- 
man. Dr. Hallock was made a committee to 
present the mallets, respectively, to the Con- 
gregational National Council and the Amer- 
ican Board. a. KE. 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION. 

The annual convention was held with the 
First Church, Appleton, Sep. 23-26. It began 
with a young people’s rally the first evening 
and closed with the communion service. 
Hon. C. H. Baxter was mcderator and Rey. 
P. A. Mason scribe. 

The program was rich to surfeiting. The 
pastor, Rev. John Faville, and his church 
never do anything by halves. Among the 
topics were: Present Tendencies Respecting 
the Relation of Philosophy and Religion, The 
Causes Which Prevent the Highest Usefulness 
of the Churches, Educational Work with four 
sub-topics and eight addresses, The Develop- 
ment of the Missionary Idea, The Rapid Evan- 
gelization of Our Rural Population, The King- 
dom of God: What? When? Where? The 
Christian Newspaper with two addresses, 
Christian Citizenship with three, What Part 
Has the Church to Doin the Solution of the In- 
dustrial Problems? also with three addresses, 
Our Overchurchéed Communities, Our Reason- 
able Attitude Towards the Roman Catholic 
Church and The Coming Reformation of the 
Church. The agents of our national societies 
were present in full force. The papers and 
addresses were of high grade. The only criti- 
cism to be made, perbaps, being that the pace 
of the convention was too fast for much medi- 
tation or prayer and the devotional or spirit- 
ual element was, therefore, somewhat lacking. 

Educational matters received marked at- 
tention as was fitting in the convention of a 
State in which society is still so raw asin Wis- 
consin. Events in the educational world dur- 
ing the year have been the founding of 
Rochester Academy and the confederation of 
Downer and Milwaukee Colleges for women, 
both within the limits of the Milwaukee dis- 
trict convention. President Adams of the 
State University made a manly and earnest 
plea for fair play for the university and the 
sympathy of the churches for its Y. M. C. A. 
work. The convention was courteous to Dr. 
Adams, but a bit partisan in favor of distinct- 
ively Christian schools, evidently. Sociolog- 
ical topics were to the fore, a prominent place 
being given to the report of the committee on 
sociology and to addresses on the industrial 
problem. 

But the principal questions before the con- 
vention were those which were raised by the 
condition of the State Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. Two matters were carefully considered— 
the consolidation of the nortbern and south- 
ern missionary districts, and the debt. The 
sentiment was in favor of consolidation at the 
earliest date consistent with self-support and 
a committee of seven was intrusted with the 
arranging of details. The debt of the society 
was reported to be $5,000, the amount re- 
ceived during the year about $10,000, and the 
expenditures nearly $14,000. By the plan of 
union with the national society, however, the 
State treasury is entitled to enough of the 
$8,000 sent from Wisconsin to New York dur- 
ing the year in gifts and legacies to pay its 
deficit. 

Considerable progress was made in the 
raising of a hundred $100 subscriptions from 
business men towards putting the society on 
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a solvent basis, and a bond for $5,000 was 
signed by about seventy-five persons to guar- 
antee the treasurer in paying the missionaries 
their salaries when due, whatever the contri- 
butions from the churches in the early part of 
the year. The home missionary society loses 
its president in the removal of Rev. C. W. 
Camp, D. D., from the State. Prof. J. J. 
Blaisdell of Beloit was elected his successor, 
and the secretary, Rev. H. W. Carter, was re- 
elected. The woman’s missionary societies 
held their meetings on Friday. 

A novel feature of the convention was a car- 
riage ride about town, Thursday afternoon, 
given the delegates by The Sunday Evening 
Club of the Appleton church. This is the 
largest and most effective of the organizations 
of this kind, which are doing so much to build 
up the evening services in the churches of 
this part of the country. PLYMRO. 


NOTABLE COUNCIL AT WILMINGTON, MASS, 


Not for some time has so much interest centered 
about a counsil in this vicinity as attached to the 
one which convened in Wilmington last week. Six- 
teen churches of the Woburn Conference were rep- 
resented, while Rev. Messrs. J. W. Wellman, D.D., 
and W. H. Willcox were also members of the body. 
The point of issue concerned the opposition of a 
small minority to the pastor, and, as the finding 
printed below shows, the council was unanimous in 
its feeling that Mr. Harmon should remain. 





The council convened at Wilmington in the Con- 
gregational meeting house, Sept. 24, in answer to 
letters missive pertaining to the resignation of the 
pastoral office by Rev. Elijah Harmon, comes to 
the following result: viz., Having prayerfully con- 
sidered the facts in the case, we unanimously 
recommend that the pastoral relation be not dis- 
solved. f 

In coming to this result the council is happily re- 
lieved from all perplexity by the universal testi- 
mony of the brethren of thischurch and community 
to the personal worth and Christian character of 
Brother Harmon, and to the spiritual efficiency of 
his pastoral work, never more blessed in its results 
than during the last two years and promising so 
much in fruitfulness for the years to come. 

The council further recogoizes that this ancient 
church, so well served for over a century and a half 
by able and godly ministers, and now come toa 
most bonorable period in its history, may gratefully 
recognize its present call to united, consecrated 
and bappy service with their present pastor in the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom in their midst. 

In reviewing the action that led to the pastor’s 
letter of resignation, the council further recognizes 
certain common difficulties incident to the admin- 
istration of church work in these critical times, 
difficulties which inevitably lead to differences of 
opinion, but the council wishes to express its con 
viction that, after prayer and candid consideration 
of all such questions, the decision of the majority 
should be accepted by and be binding upon the 
whole church. 

REv. J. W. WELLMAN, D.D., Moderator. 
REV. GEORGE E, LOveJoy, Scribe. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 


Professor Gilmore addressed the students at 
their missionary meeting, Sept. 17, on An Hour 
in China.—The subject of the debate for the 
first meeting of the Rhetorical Society, Oct. 1, was: 
Resolved, That it is right for the church to adopt 
in its social life such amusements as billiards, gym- 
nastics, outdoor games, etc. 


Oberlin. 


The semisary opens with promise of a prosperous 
year. The opening lecture was delivered Sept. 19 
by Rev. D L. Leonard, D. D., upon The Early His- 
tory of Oberlin Seminary. Dr. Leonard’s famil- 
iarity as a historian-with the great movements 
which originated in the early decade of the century 
enabled him to present his subject in its historical 
setting, and he has recently been working over the 
early records of the seminary. 


Pacific. 


The twenty-seventh year at the seminary opens 
hopefully. Several of the departments will be en- 
larged and the successful course in English Bible 
study will be arranged in a more permanent form. 
—Gifts amounting to $600 have been received for 
the library, all coming without solicitation. 
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CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mass.—Norfolk Conference met in Randolph Sept. 
24. Thetopics were: Enthusiasm for the Conference, 
Congregationalism and the Historic Episcopate, 
Training Young People for Mission Work, Bible 
Teaching to the Young, The Board of Pastoral 
Supply. 

Cr.— Middlesex Conference met in Cromwell, 
Sept. 17. Topics were: How Place Uur Churches in 
Their True Position in the Community? Respopnsi- 
bility of the Laity for Success in Church Work, 
Christian Citizenship, Congregationalism. The pa- 
pers were earnest and forceful. 


Micu.—The Saginaw Association met in Bay City, 
Sept. 25,26. It was voted to take steps to reunite 
with the Genesee Association, which favors the 
action. Rev. L. M. Woodruff, D. D.,a veteran Bap- 
tist pastor, was received into membership. He is 
to supply for the present in Essexville. 


IowA.—At the Dubuque Association in Independ- 
ence, Sept. 23-25, the opening sermon was preached 
by Rev. 8S. J. Beach. The topics were: Three Fac- 
tors in Sermon Building, The Miraculous, The Ideal 
Teacher, The Holy Spirit in the Ministry, and The 
Holy Spirit in the Church. 


The aetumn meeting of the Davenport Associa- 
tion was beld in Anamosa, Sept. 23-25. The large 
attendance of ministers and delegates was unusual, 
and the services were of a high order. Rev. C. E. 
Sinclair preached the opening sermon. Among the 
topics were: How to Make the Most of Vacation, 
Soul Winning in the Sunday School, The Minister’s 
Difficulties, Pastoral Stability, Truths Needing Em- 
phasis, Why Do Not More Men Go to Church, and’ 
Methods of Bible Study. The churches of the asso- 
ciation are strongly manned, mostly by young men. 


NEB.--The Blue Valley Association held its an- 
nual meeting in Plymouth, Sept. 24, 25. The attend- 
ance was small, owing in part to the place of meet- 
ing at the extreme eastern end of the associational 
territory and in part to the bard times. The open- 
ing sermon was by Rev. L. P. Rose. The book re- 
view was on Kida’s Social Evolution. Other topics 
were: Congregationalism as a Basis of Christian 
Unity, The Second Coming of Christ 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts, 


Boston.—The sessions of the Boston Primary 
Union of Sunday School Teachers will be resumed 
next Saturday, Oct. 5, at the Bromfield Street 
meeting house at2Pp.M. The lesson will be taught 
each week by Miss B. F. Vella, and all Sunday 
school teachers are cordially invited to attend the 
weekly sessions ——Garrison Memorial. In aid of 
this church the first of a series of entertainments 
was given last week. At the close Rev. P. T. Stan- 
ford, the pastor, gave an address and Rev. W. E. 
Barton, the pastor of Shawmut Church, in whose 
vestries the entertainment was given, spoke briefly. 
—Swedish. The new edifice at the corner of Rug- 
gles and Hampshire Streets was dedicated last 
week before a large audience. The auditorium was 
tastefully decorated. Rev. Joshua Coit gave an 
address on Experiences of Swedish Churches and 
the Swedish sermon was preached by Rev. K. F. 
Olsen. 

BROOKLINE.—Harvard. The church members have 
testified to their gratitude at the decision of the 
pastor, Dr. Reuen Thomas, to remain with them by 
giving him a reception. 

WALTHAM —The close of seventy-five years of 
activity was fittingly recognized for two days last 
week and last Sunday by appropriate exercises. 
During this time there have been six pastorates, 
including that of the present pastor, Dr. C. E. Har- 
rington. The enrollment of the church is now over 
500 and all the departments are in good condition. 
The exercises included a social gathering of the 
older members, addresses by members of the church 
and former pastors, greetings from sister churches 
and a roll-call. The addresses of the last day were 
by the pastor and Rev. E. M. Noyes and Dr. E. B. 
Webb. 

READING.—Mr. J. B. Lewis was ordained Sept. 25 
in this place. He has done missionary work for 
two summers in Abbott Village, Me., and at Oacoma, 
8.D. Last summer he was connected with Berkeley 
Temple, Boston. He has been an active worker in 
his home church, and he wil! be missed greatly as he 
goes to his new work in Erwin, 8.D. 


LOWELL.—First. The bequests of Mary L. Shedd 
have been received. They are the savings from 
“wages earned in one of the city’s mills. Over $1,000 
were paid to each of these beneficiaries: First 
Church, the American Board and the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Miss Shedd was a generous giver 
to these objects all her life and had no income or 
property aside from her wages earned in the mill. 
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She had been a member of this church nearly fifty 
years.——Eliot. A reception was tendered Dr. J. 
M. Greene Jast week on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate. About 1,100 persons were pres- 
ent, including many friends from other churches. 
Many presents to the pastor and his daughter ex- 
pressed the esteem in which they are held by the 
church. 

WRENTHAM.—The annual meeting was held Sept. 
27. Addresses followed the supper and contained 
full reports of the various departments of the work. 
Eighteen persons have joined the church. It was 
voted to adopt individual communion cups. Rev. 
E. C. Hood is pastor. 

WoRCESTER.—Greendale, This new church now 
has nearly sixty members. Its new manual con- 
tains a cut of its edifice and other interesting mat- 
ter regarding the government and history ef the_ 
church.——The Swedish churches are greatly blessed 
spiritually. The one recently formed at Quinsiga- 
mond Village has enjoyed a constant revival from 
before its organization, and its original member- 
shio of fifty-four will probably be doubled by the 
new year. 

SPRING FIELD.— North has just purchased the ad- 
joining property for $7,000. It will erect a parish 
house there. 

SHELBURNE.—Rev,. Austin Dodge, who resigued 
Jan. 1 but at the unanimous request of the church 
withdrew his resignation, again resigns, to take 
effect at the close of the year. During his success- 
ful pastorate the meeting house has been remod- 
eled and a new organ has been put in at an expense 
of several thousand dollars. 


Maine. 

BRISTOL.—The Walpole church edifice, built in 
1772, is visited by hundreds of sightseers every year. 
It is to be extensively repaired. 

MEpwWAyY.—Mr. E. P. Lyon spent the summer 
here and reports ‘ight additions to the ehurch on 
confession and an increasing interest in church 
services. A mission chapel has been built across 
the river and the meeting house has been newly 
painted. 

PHIPPSBURG.—Capt. George Lane, the coast mis- 
sionary, bas built a summer residence on Flower 
Island and holds meetings in the chapel at the 
Basin, where his labors are much appreciated. 

AMHERST AND AURORA.—One church serves these 
two places and has been supplied for the third sum- 
mer by Mr. W.J. Minchin. The interest bas been 
good and several persons are ready to unite with 
the church. The women have a society and, under 
the leadership of the pastor’s wife, have established 
a women’s prayer meeting. The church building 
has been improved by new shutters, a new carpet 
and the removal of the old gallery and pulpit, whieh 
gives more audience room. The envelope system 
has been successful and church and Sunday school 
contribute to benevolences. 

BELFAST.—Miss Charlotte T. Sibley, a member of 
The Congregationalist’s party, lectured recently 
very acceptably on Over Palestine on Horseback, 
and she is preparing a lecture on Cairo and the Nile. 

JACKMAN.—The church building has been painted 
inside and a furnace putin. Money is on hand for 
a much needed communion service. Mr. G. K. 
Goodwin has spent the summer here. The debt, 
which was $1,200 four years ago, has been reduced 
to $350. 

RICHMOND.—Open air meetings have been held 
during the summer and have reached those who 
can hardly be induced to enter a meeting house. 

GRAND LAKE STREAM.—The young women evan- 
gelists, Misses Washburn and Harlow, will work 
here through October. A strong cal! is made for 
them to revisit Minot also this fall. 

GARLAND.—Reyv. P. B. Thayer, for forty-seven 
years the faitbful pastor, received unanimous ex- 
pressions of loyalty and affection at the recent 
parish meeting. Tbe church is small and diminish- 
ing in numbers from natural causes. 


New Hampshire. 

Concorp.—The New Hampsbire Historical Soci- 
ety has nearly completed a commodious fireproof 
vault for the preservation of its valuable papers, 
and it proposes to invite the churches to deposit 
therein their records. 

Mr. VERNON.—The ancient meeting house on the 
brow of the hill, so familiar to travelers and sum- 
mer guests, is to be replaced by a new edifice, the 
building of which bas begun. The sum of $5,000 
was given towards a building fund by the Misses 
Stevens of New York, whose father was a native of 
this place, and as much more has been contributed 
by friends at home. Hon.G, A. Marden of Lowell, 
Mass., also a native and summer resident of the 
town, is chairman of the building committee. On 
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a recent Sunday Rey. C. C. Carpeuter of Andover, 
Mass., who was pastor from 1880 to 1885, occupied 
the pulpit. He was also warmly welcomed in the 
prayer meeting, the week of his visit marking ex- 
actly the tenth anniversary of his last sermon to 
his former people. 

Conway.—Second. The society at an enthusias- 
tic meeting, Sept. 18, voted to purchase a parsonage 
at the cost of $2,200, about half of which was sub- 
scribed at once The King’s Daughters have pur- 
chased carpets for the double parlors and halls 
throughout. 

ANTRIM.—Deep interest is manifest in the work, 
under the guidanceof Rev.A. T. Ferguson. Twenty- 
four persons haye joined the church in eight months. 

Curster,—This church has raised $100 for the 
home missionary debt, thus placing 1ts pame on the 
General Howard Roll of Honor. Twenty members 
Wave been added this year. Rev. J.G. Robertson is 
pastor. ; 

Lyme.—The church receives frour the late Mrs. 
Thompson $1,000, and the Turner Library receives 
$500. 

LITTLETON.—The pastor, Rev. J. H. Hoffman, 
proposing to give during the coming season a series 
of Sunday evening lectures bearing on the social, 
moral, intellectual and re'igious welfare of the 
community, bas issued an invitation to some of his 
young men and women to assist him by selecting 
one or two subjects of a practical character, prom:s- 
ing to make the responses a work ng basis in his 
preparation. Replies from some of the men of his 
parish also will be made the basis of another series 
to be given Sunday mornings. It 18 expected new 
interest will be awakened and will attract non- 
church-goers. 

During the past year the churches in Auburn, 
Franklin, Keene, Piymouth, Rinoge and Webster 
have remodeled and improved their edifices. In 
Alton and Pembroke new chapels bave been built, 
and in Tilton a fie new organ bas been put in. 


Vermont. 

ALBANY.—Rev. A.J. Cameron preached his fare- 
well sermon Sept. 15, after three years of success. 
Ata large meeting held later it was voted to invite 
him to return. 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.— Central. At the opening meeting 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Association it 
was voted that a self sacrifice offering be sent in 
gold coin to the approachirg annual meeting of the 
national society in Boston, The association begins 
its work with accustomed vigor. Last year it sent 
thirteen boxes away to needy fields. 

East Proyipence.—United. On the comoletion 
of his new business block the owner, a prosperous 
yeung man and deacon in this church, made the 
formal opening of it the occasion of a general re- 
ception to the Sunday school. 


Connecticut. 

New Haven.—Dwight Place. A council called 
by this church met Sept. 26 to ordain its assistant 
pastor, Mr. C. A. Osborne of Yale Divinity School. 
The services took place last Sunday evening. 

BripGrrort.—The ministers of every denomina- 
tion in the city met recently to confer with regard 
to general work, and the question of violation of 
Sunday laws and other municipal questious were 
discussed. 

NORTSFIELD.—This church, which has been pas- 
torless for some time, looks forward to larger work 
under its new pastor, Rey. F. L. Grant. 

WATeRTOWN.—Last Sunday Rev. Robert Pegrum 
completed six yea's’ service in the local parish and 
celebrated the occasion with an appropriate ser- 
mona. During hissix years of service ninety persons 
have been added to the church, 

ROOK VILLE.— Onion. Rev. James Dingwell, after 
a six years’ pastorate, preached his farewell sermon 
last Sunday. He came to Rockville immediately 
after the union of the First and Second Churches 
from a twelve years’ pastorate in Danielsonville, 
The past six years have been of marked progress 
and pleasant relations between pastor and people. 
The new edifice te which he came is complete in 
every appointment. It is partly institutional in 
its arrangement. During the six years the ag- 
gregate beneyelences amounted to $61,314. The 
total amount raised for benevolences aod for cur- 
rent expenses was $89,703, [he additions to the 
church were 185. During his pasiorate the church 
reading-room has beer opened oa the basis of a 
$5,000 fund left for that purpose by the late Deacon 

Maxwell, and the church has alsu received $1.000 
for the permanent Thanksgiving charities of the 
church from the late Deacon Stickney. Mr. Ding- 


well will take a much needed vacation in Bridge- 
water, Mass. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


Moravia.—The church has maintained good con- 
grecations all summer. The pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Hampton, has enjoyed two weeks in Northfield, 
Mass , giving Sunday evening talks on the work of 
Mr. Moody. This church, after several years of 
unrest, is at last waking into a more spiritual con- 
dition, The new parsonage will soon be completed 
at a cost of $2,300, all raised. ; 


New Jersey. 

MONTCLAIR.—Pilgrim Chapel. New activity is 
shown in the work. A large reception was recently 
given the new superintendent, Mr. .J.G Hallimond, 
and his wife. During the year the work outlined 
comprises lectures, entertainments and addresses 
of a high order. The chapel will be made a training 
ground for the C, E. Society and the Y. M. C. A. 
Work among the prisoners at the penitentiary and 
at the hospital is also planned. ) 

THE SOUTH. 
North Carolina. 

Troy.—RKev. C. C. Collins, pastor here for five 
years, has just resigned to take a much needed rest 
for a time at his former home in Newark, N.J. He 
leaves a united church, increased more th&n ten- 
foid in membersbip during his pastorate. It bas 
succeeded during the summer in building, almost 
unaided, a neat meeting house, twenty eight by 
thirty feet in size and seated for 150 persons. 


Georgia. 

ATLANTA.—First. This church bas always stood 
ag an uncompromising advocate of temperance. 
That this spirit is still alive in it was recently mani- 
fested in a striking way. In common with the other 
restauraots of the exposition grounds that in the 
negro building has a concession for the sale of 
liquors Last Sunday evening this church entered 
a unavimous protest by standing vote against the 
sale of liquor in that building. A committee was 
appointed to petition the central board of the ex- 
position to remove the evil, the petition being based 
on the grounds that this was the bui'ding of the 
colored women and children, and this being the only 
building peculiarly the Negro’s the sale of liquor 
there would be more conspicuous. The stand of the 
church will doubtless have its effect, owing to the 
prominence of its members in the city. The church 
heartily supports the mayor of Atlanta in his re- 
peated vetoes of ordinances passed by the city 
council for the purpose of extending the hours of 
keeping open the saloons from ten to twelve at 
night during the exposition. » 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

BELPRE.—Rev. A. J. Williamson resigned Sept. 
15. During his three anda half years of labor this 
church and that at the Center have been greatly 
quickened and three branch Sunday schools have 
been organized. 

Moss RIver.—The church recently held a picnic 
ina grove near the meeting house, and made the 
occasion one of fellowship with neighboring Con- 
,gregational churches. Addresses were made anda 
considerable sum of money was raised for repairing 
the church building. The church is supplied by 
Rey. C B. Shear, who is also pastor of three other 
churches. 

COOLVILLE.—This church has just lost its oldest 
member, Mrs. M. B. Bartlett, who died Sept. 14, 
nearly ninety-five years of age. She was the widow 
of Kev. Francis Bartlett, for many years a home 
missionary in Ohio and an agent of the American 
Board. She was left a widow nearly thirty years 
ago, and, though never having a large income, she 
gave during her life more than $7,000 to home and 
foreign wissions, making many of her friends life 
members of the societies. The Endeavor Society 
was organized at her suggestion and she was an 
honorary member of it at the time of her death. 


CLEVELAND —Irving Street celebrated its forty- 

, fourth anniversary Sept. 25, with a banquet at 
which more than 150 persons were present. The 
church was originally organized as a Bible Chris- 
tian Church, but became Congregational several 
years ago. Most of its members now live at a con- 
siderable distance from the church, which is in a 
down-town district, but it is admirably located for 
some forms of institutional work, and under the 
energetic leacership of its new pastor, Rev. C. A. 
Davidson, the Men’s Club bas opened a reading- 
room. The church was aided many years by the 
Ohio H. M.S., but through the self-sacrifice of its 
pastorand members is now self-supporting and con- 
tributes according to its ability to various causes, 
— Pilgrim wakes the last weekly prayer meeting 
of September an outlook meeting with three-min- 
ute reports from each department of church work. 
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The Sunday school has made the last Sunday in the 
month promotion Sunday. It has adopted a graded 
series of ten-minute supplemental lessons, has 
organized a normal class to study the lessonsa week 
in advance, and has placed the securing and assign- 
ment of teachers in the hands of one of its pastors. 
The institute offers an attractive course of lectures 
and concerts in addition to the educational classes 
which were largely attended last year.—Lakéview 
is holding a series of special services preparatory to 
the winter’s work.——Prof. E. I. Bosworth of Ober- 
lin Seminary delivers a weekly course of twenty- 
six lectures in the course of Bible study arranged 
by the Cleveland Y.M C.A. 

COLLINWOOD.—This church, in a prosperous sub- 
urb of Cleveland, dedicated a fine stune house of 
worship Sept. 29. The exercivres extended from 
Friday evening to Tuesday evening. The edifice 
cost about $13,000, but as it was built during the 
hard times and largely on winter contracts its cost 
is much less than its present value. Rev Owen 
Jenkins has been the efficient pastor for four years. 


Indiana. 

BREMEN.—Rev. James Davies has been greatly 
cheered in the organization of a Young Peop!e’s 
Society to take the place of a previous organization 
now defunct. 


KoKomo.—Rey. R. J. Smith is preaching a series 
of Sunday evening sermons on Prevalent Personal 
Sins. The large congregations show the popular 
willingness to be taught the practical truths of 
Christianity. 

JAMESTOWN.—Rev. George Jackson is assisting 
Mr. C. E. Grove, the pastor, in a series of revival 
meetings. The religious interests of the community . 
are in a more hopeful condition than for several 
years past. 

FAIRMOUNT.—A mutual ecclesiastical council 
called by the church and its pastor, Rev. J. E. 
Butler, was held Sept. 23, 24. The evidence indi- 
cated that there had been differences of opinion 
between pastor and people. Mr. Kutler was*com- 
mended for bis personal integrity and ministerial 
qualifications. The finding of the council, con- 
ciliatory in character, was read before the assembled 
church, and the moderator, Dr. J. H. Crum, followed 
with a genial and tender audress which had a 
marked effect. Both parties agreed to abide by the 
issue of the council. A future of large usefulness 
is before the church. 


INDIANAPOLIS,—Pilgrim. The meeting house has 
been improved. A new carpet bas been laid and 
new bymn-books bave been provided by the women. 
-——West Indianapolis is slowly recovering from the 
depression caused by the panic. Most of the facto- 
ries are in operation and are employing an iucreas- 
ing amount of help, although wages are low and 
many of the working men are paying off burdensome 
debts incurred while they were idle. 

DunkikK.—Plymouth. The plans for the new 
building have been accepted and the house will cost 
$5,000 with furnishing. The lotis sixty six by thirty 
feet in,size and is valued at $3,500, Rev. W. A. 
Thomas is pastor. 

Wisconsin. 

SHULLSBURG.—The corner stone of the new church 
edifice was laid in the presence of 500 persons with- 
in a few weeks. Rev. Thomas Kent gave an excel- 
lent address and Rev. J. W. Frizzell followed. The 
building is to be forty-four by seventy feet over all 
and will be of stone and brick veneer. The audito- 
rium will be forty-two feet square and there will be 
a lecture-room, pastor’s study, dining-room and 
kitchen and a gymnasium in the basement. A new 
lot has been purchased on a corner by the side of 
the old meeting house. The estimated cost will be 
$8,000. 

THE WEST. 
Kansas. 
OLATHE.—At a conference after a recent morning 


_ service, Supt. L. P. Broad being present, a debt of 


$500 was considered and the previous decision to 
borrow the money on interest was announced. It 
was proposed, however, to try to pay the debt at 
once, and in less than an hour $400 were pledged 
and the rest will undoubtedly be secured. The 
church is much encouraged. 


Nebraska. 

LINcOLN.—VFirst. Rev. Lewis Gregory has just re- 
turned from a longer vacation than usual, made nec- 
essary by impaired health. Early in May his health 
failed and in July he went to the seaside to remain 
throughout the heated term. He now comes home 


‘to take up his work with renewed energy. On 


Nov. 1 Mr. Gregory will have conciuded a continuous 
pastorate of twenty years. 

FARNAM.—So much interest. was manifested in 
the evangelistic meetings that Mr. Killings was per- 
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suaded to stay a few days beyond the appointed 
time. At the close, Sept. 19, fifteen persons more 
united with the church, making twenty-eight in all, 
and others will follow soon. 

OMAHA.—St. Mary’s Avenue began its fall cam- 
paign with special services Sept.8. As in the pre- 
vious year, the evening services, which are largely 
musical, are arranged by the Men’s Club, the pas- 
tor, Dr. S. W. Butler, making a short talk only. 
This church has assumed the entire support of the 
new Parkvale Church and of the Bethlehem Mis- 
sion. Mr. W. H. Le Bar, a student in the Presbyte- 
rian Seminary of Omaha, will superintend the work 
in both places.——Plymouth. Rev. Howard Mc- 
Ayeal conducts the work admirably. Persons for- 


merly interested in it are rallying te its support, so” 


that it bids fair to become one of the strong churches 
of the city. ——Cherry Hill, in common with the en- 
tire city, and the State, in fact, still mourns the 
loss of its efficient pastor, Rev. G. J. Powell, now 
settled in Sayville,N.Y. Gis interest in the weaker 
churches, in social questions, in the needs of the 
poor, in city missionary work, rendered his counsels 
and his presence of great value. The church has 
thus far been supplied by laymen. On a recent 
Sunday, just after the Sunday school had been 
dismissed, lightning struck the edifice, shattering 
the pulpit and causing other slight damage. 


South Dakota. 

GANN VALLEY AND REE HEIGATS.—The drought 
has been severe in these regions, the hot winds in 
July blighting the grain which formerly gave good 
promise of a full harvest. A number of families in 
the churches have already gone away and others are 
planning to go. Rev. P. B. Fisk, who has resided at 
Sweetland, now moves to Ree Heights, where the 
church is to purchase a parsonage. 


Montana. 

GREAT Fauys.—After suspension of work for over 
a year anda half, a neat chapel was opened Sept. 15 
and the church was reorganized with about thirty- 
five members. Rev. J.B.Clark, D.D., preached the 
sermon and Rev. O. C. Clark and Supt. W. S. Bell 
participated in the exercises. The results thus 
achieved are due largely to the efforts of Rev. 
0.C. Clark, who, in addition to the work upon his 
own field, has during the past few months given 
much time and thought to this field. A permanent 
pastor is expected on,the field Oct. 1, and the future 
is full of promise. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


SAN FRANcISCO.—Rev. Jee Gam, who for twenty- 
five years has managed the Brenham Place Mission, 
was ordained as the first Chinese Congregational 
minister in the country, Sept.19. The narrative of 
his early personal experiences elicited a good ‘deal 
of interest from the persons present. 

Fresno.—First. On the resignation of Rev. J. H. 
Collins, the church passed resolutions appreciative 
of bis earnest labors and those of his wife. Their 
care and watchfulness over the aged was especially 
remarked. 

OAKLAND.—First. Rev. William Rader, associ- 
ate pastor, in order to relieve the church of any 
embarrassment in calling a new pastor, has declined 
to be a candidate for re-election. Mr. Rader is 
highly esteemed by the congregation, many of 
whom would gladly have chosen him to the place 
made vacant by Dr. J. K. McLean’s withdrawal. 
His term expires Oct. 15. 


Oregon. 

PORTLAND.—First. On Sept. 22 Dr. G. R. Wallace 
began a series of four lectures on Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism, the topics being as fol- 
lows : The Folly and Crime of Protestantism’s Birth, 
Things Upon Which Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants Agree, The Difference Between Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants, How Should Protestants 
Treat Roman Catholics Today? 

* WEsToN.—The work of Rev. A. R. Olds is growing 
beyond the capacity of one man to care for and a 
house of worship is an imperative necessity. 

The churches of Ontario and Huntington are in 
process of being yoked together under the pastoral 
supervision of *Rev. F. W. Parker.—A meeting 
house was dedicated in Engle, Sept. 15, Supt. C. F. 
Clapp assisting. 

Washington. 

SprRaGUE.—Rev. Mark Baskerville has closed a 
suceessful pastorate of four years, leaving every 
department of the work in good order. He will 
probably remain in this State. 

The Sunday school in Hillyard is the grateful re- 
cipient of a good library from the First Church, 
Bradford, Mass.——Rev. D. F. Taylor, for three 
years pastor in Chewelah, has removed to San José, 
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Cal.——Rev. T. G. Lewis of Colville is drawing 
crowded houses to hear his illustrated sermons. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Rev. T. De Witt Talmage has been called to the 
First Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., to 
be associate pastor with Rev. Dr. Byron Sunder- 
land. 


The annual convention of Christian workers of 
United States and Canada is always an attractive 
gathering, and this year’s assemblage at New 
Haven, Nov. 7-15, is sure to be well attended. A 
reduction in railroad fares and hotel rates is prom- 
ised. New Haven is the headquarters of the organ- 
ization, and there lives its indefitigable secretary, 
Rev. J. C. Collins, who should be addressed by any 
who desire further information. This national 
gathering ought to be all the stronger this year 
because of the successful district conventions that 
have been held in many large cities the past year. 


The Lawrence Memorial Association of Baltimore, 
founded to carry on the work in the Winans Tene- 
ments begun by Rev. E. A. Lawrence, had a year 
of prosperity last year which would have pleased 
Dr. Lawrence, and gratifies his many friends and 
admirers who have contributed to carry on the 
work in which he was so profoundly interested. 
That the good work may continue it is necessary 
that the income should be at least $500, and contri- 
butions sent to John A. Welsh, treasurer, will be 
gratefully acknowledged. This work is a social set- 
tlement in which church and university unite, 
and for that reason it is peculiarly interesting and 
worthy of encouragement. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BORED, pam, , Union Ch., Painesville, O.,to Birmingham, 
8. 


ept 
piace uKYER, tet ga L., Zion Ch., Chicago, IIL, 
to Fall Creek. "Accep 
CAMERON, Alick J, eo return to Albany, Vt., where he 
wes pastor tor three years. 
CARSON, J. Mh to Dunlap, Io., for the third year. 
CUAtE, Rubt. +» Chicago Semi, to Canton, 8.D. Ac- 


oStivonox, Fred. M., Litchfield, Mich., to Laings- 


b 

CRAWFORD," liver C., Syracuse, N. Y., to Northfield, 

N. Y., and to Sterling. Kan. Declines both. 
DEXTER, Granville M., Guinda, Cal., to Cottonwood. 
ece 

FRAZEE, Fenton z lay Coll., Revere, Mass., to Lon- 
douverry, Vt. eépts 

GeARRS RT, Chas. Los Angeles, Cal., to Sheridan, 

HAMILTON: Miibert M., Northwood Center, N.H., to 
Wakefield. Accepts, to begin work Oct. 13. 

HARRIS, fou}.. Alliance, O., to Palmyra. Accep ts. 

HIGH, Jedd A., Arborville, "Neb., to supply «a veat in 
Runne! Is, My Accepts 

HINCKLEY, Frank E., to remain in Second Ch., Oak- 
land, Cal. Accepts. 

KENNIS TON, Wm. B., formerly of Perry, Me., to Al- 
len’ 2 Mills. 

KERN, H. A., to Turner, Ill. Accepts 
KRAUSE, Frank O, Yale Sem., to Sheridan and Wil- 
lamina, bre. Acce epts 

LEWIS, Ric hard, Grand Haven, Mich., to Grand Ave. 
and Jackson St. Cbs., Muskegon. 

MARTIN, C. Victor. San Juan, Cal., to Haywards. 

MERRITT, Mr., Northfield Sem., to Hiram, Me., to 


8 'y a year. 
MITCHELL, Frank, Detroit, Mich., to Faulkton, 8. D. 
Accepts. 
ay ti) iW. Stanley, Saugerties, N.Y., to Wapping, Ct. 


SARKIS. Elias J., Turton, 8. D., to De Smet. Accepts. 
SMIT 4, Edwin 8.” Indianapolis, ind., to Glen Eliyn- Tl, 


STEVENS, Julius, mem. 8. D., to Bryant. Accepts. 
THAYER, Orame! F., Tekoa. Wn., to Cheney. Accepts. 
VARNEY, Rev. Mr., ‘e Wilton, Me. , accepts call to Ox- 


ord. 
VIETS, Gervase A., Mt. Carmel, Ct., to Newport, Ky. 
Accepts. 
westkivenr, Wm. D., Chicago, Ill., to Morgan Park. 


WILLTAMS, a to permanent pastorate in Milltown, 
N.B. Acce 
Gudiiaitves and Installations. 


ALLam. Ernest B., o. a a s h., Lansing, Mich. gon’ 
19. Sermon, oy ‘ ery, D. D 1,7, } other ‘parts: 
Rev. Messrs. J. LY Daniels, PD. W. Miller, v. F 
Swift, H. 8. ee lee. 

BIX#Y, Wm. S., o. Powhattan, Kan., fort 20. pomen, 
Rev. Messrs J. B. Richardson, A. C. Hogbin, C. A. 
Forbes, L P. tKroad, W. L. Sutherlana 

GAM, Jee, 0. as the first Chinese Congregational minis- 
ter, San Francisco, Url , sept. 19. 

KELSEY, Cari, 0. Helena, Mont., Sept. 13. Sermon 
J. B. Clark; other parts, Rev. Messrs. O. Cc. Clark; 


w. e 
LEWIS, Jno. B., o. Reading, Mass., Sept. 25. Sermon, 
Prof. J. W. Churchill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. -. A. 
aowees Joshua Coit, F. 8. Auams, R. B. Tobey, W. C. 
e 


rrili. 
MARVIN, Jno. P., i. Charleston, West, Vt., Sept. 20. 
Sermon, Rev. C. H. Merrill; other este, Rev. Messrs. 
H. M. Perkins, E. « George. J. K Fuller 
era Cyrus A , o. Dwight Pi. Ch. lew Haven, Ct., 
Sept. 29. < wy ‘Dr. Newman Smyth; other parts, 
Rev. Drs. W. L. Phillips, L. 0. Braston, J. KE. Twit. 
chell. 
Resignations. ~ 
BARBOOR, Thos. W., Shoviere, Wis. 
BARKER, Thos., Pittaville. Wis. 
BATTEY, ‘Geo. J., Strang, Neb. 


PAD DOCK, Geo. rE Third h., anit Col. 

ee Frank a. "Centennial, Cvolviile and Ireland, 
) , to take effect Oct. 

oe Jno. P., Newport, N. . H., to take effect 

WARD, Jno R., Bioomer and Cleveland, Wis. 

WHITMORE, Orin B., Independence and Rickreal, Ore. 

WILLIAMSON, Allen J., Belpre and Center Belpre, 0. 
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Churches Organized. 
TL DEER ISLE, Me., Sept. 11. Seventeen mem- 
ers. 


Miscellaneous. 


BRECK, Chas. A., Strong, Me., after gecovering from 
an accident now evters upon ‘his work again. 
COOK, Levi H , Gowrie, lo., bas neariy recovered frora 
nae iliness and Sg cts to resume work Oct. | 
A, Male G., bas taken up his residence in 
oo yn, N. 'v., at 478. Oxford St. He will continue 
- supply vacant fields while he pursues literary 


ork. 

FALES Elisha F., ,reGedenue. Pa., closed his labors 
in the Park Ch., 1. 

KENT, Laurance a Vissstine, Io., is recovering from 
a severe illness and has been granted leave of ab- 
sence fora time. 

MERRILL, Jno. L., Newbury, Vt., and his wife, at their 
thirty-fifth wedding anniversary, received #35 from 
their friends. 

SAER, Jno. B., Cornish, Me., has returned to his pul- 
gitar aftera trip to Scotland 

8 H, Silas L., Marietta, O., is reported as improving 
after a serious il'ness. 

STIMSON, Cyrus F., and his wife, Bridgeport, Ct., 
— ee a reception by the church last week. 

rse of $128 was given them. 

THORE, Wiliard B., Binghamton, N. Y.,and wife, were 

wWooa a reception by their paris hioness. Sept. 19. 
OODBURY, Webster Milfo:d, Mass., ana wife, were 
tendered a pleasant reception’ by a large number of 
the church members, Sept. 26 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 
ALABAMA. NEBRASKA. 
Echo, — 8 Fairfield, 5 5 
Hurricane, — 23 Farnum, 28 28 
Liberty, 4 $7 
Mountain Springs, — $ NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ociety Hill, — 6 
b 
CALIFORNIA. ey gg Hamp- a-4 
Pasadena, First, — 4 Springfield, 44 
San 7yanstese, Park,— 5 indham, 44 
Soquel, = 4 WISCONSIN. 
CONNECTICUT. = niiamis i 
Bridgeport, South, 3 9 HancockandColoma,— It 
Gilead” 3 3 Milton, = 
Keut, iim. S OTHER CHURCHES. 
Anderson, Hope, — 45 Beldiny, Mich, — 5§ 
Dunkirk, Plymouth, — 7 Butteville, ore., 10 10 
Elkhart 5 § Colorado Springs, 
Fremont, — 3 ol., 2 12 
WA. Cooperstown, N.D., — 4 
Rexter, 3 3 Creal springs. 32 32 
Cres 3 7 Ft. Pierre 8. D., 3 3 
Des Hetess, Pilgrim, 2. 6 Grand Junction, Col, 2 5 
2. Sherburne, Vt., 4 4 
MAIN 8. Bend, Minn., 6 7 
Bangor,Hammond 8t.,2 5 Vinita,I T., 4 8 
Cape — — 3 Wilitamefield, 0., 3 3 
edw 8 8 Churches with less 
Portland, State St., 2 4% than three, 19 32 


Total: Conf.,195; Tot.. 318 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 14,208; Tot., 23,455 


WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. 27. 


Austria having been on the calendar all the 
week, and Friday’s prayer topic being the 
girls’ school at Krabschitz, the information 
which Miss Lamson gave from tbat mission 
was interesting and encouraging. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark and Mr. and Mrs. Porter, a small 
company of missionaries, are pot only hold- 
ing the fort but doing aggressive work as the 
way opens. The past year has been full of 
blessing, limited by the noverty of the people, 
The girls’ school at Krahschitz, the “ Mt. 
Holyoke of Bobemia,”’ is true toitsname. One 
of its former pupils is a deacovess in Lincoln, 
Neb., and one is a teacber in Texas. Eight 
Bible women area great power in evangelistic 
work. All the work io Austria was remem- 
bered in prayer, led by Mrs Kellogg 

Great interest naturally gatbered about the 
fact that this was Miss Child’s last meeting 
before leaviog for her tour in mission fields. 
Mrs. N. G. Clark, who presided, brought an 
echo of Dr Clark’s lively interest in the work 
to which so much of bis life has been devoted, 
when she said that she believed there was no 
home in which Miss Child’s trip had been 
more constantly remembered in prayer dur- 
ing these last weeks than in theirs. That 
morning when Dr. Clark, who is obliged to 
supplement his own dim vision by the use of 
Mrs Clark’s eyes, said, ‘‘ Read the Ninety-first 
Psalm,’’ she knew that Psalm was meant for 
Miss Child, and sbe had brougbt it for her. 
She also spoke of her own visit to missions in 
Turkey in company with Dr. Clark several 
years ago, and said she never expected to 
enjoy anything more than that visit until she 
should enter the celestial city. 

Miss Stanwood surely knew whereof she 
spoke when she said that those who would be 
most sorry to miss Miss Child were most glad 
to have her go. Sheis to he accompanied by 
her sister, Miss Myra B. Child, treasurer of 
Suffolk Branch, who expects to make the entire 
trip, and as far as India by two missionaries, 
Miss Mary Metcalfe Root, returning to Ma- 
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dura, and Dr. Harriet E Parker, who is under 
appointment for medical work in the same 
city, where she will take charge of the hos- 
pital and dispensary formerly under the care 
of Dr. Pauline Root. 

Miss Child outlined her prospective journey, 
including India, Ceylon, China and Japan, 
and expressed her great joy in anticipating 
the realization of a dream of many years. 
None would have doubted it if she had not 
said of the work, “I love it with all my heart, 
and I don’t know of any drawback in it what- 
ever.’’ A letter from Mrs. E. 8. Hume not 
only assures her of a warm welcome, but says 
that the natives are already praying for her 
safe arrival. With strong confidence in him 
who leads, she would ask especially to be kept 
from hasty or wrong judgments and from 
yielding to the temptation to make too many 
promises, however great the need. 

Mrs. R. B. Baker, who has visited some of 
the stations in Turkey the past year, as well 
as some of the missions of other boards, 
spoke of the pleasure it had given her and of 
the help,she bad been conscious of in the 
prayers of friends far away. Miss Bessie 
Noyes, who had just said ‘‘ good-by ”’ to Miss 
Root at the railway station, and who needs to 
gain a little more strength in this country be- 
fore she returns to Madura, read some of the 
verses which her schoolgirls had repeated to 
her in Tamil when she was coming away. 

Three voices, those of Mrs. Noyes, Mrs. 
Schneider and Mrs. Billings, expressed in 
prayer the desires of many full hearts. Mrs. 
Pratt suggested, according to a custom in her 
family when one member is going away, that 
all the ladies should repeat together the 
‘“‘traveler’s Psalm,” the 121st, and then all 
sang “ Blest be the tie that binds,” and many 
a cheery “ Godspeed ’’ was said. Miss Child 
went to New York Friday evening, and with 
her party sailed on Saturday in the Saale for 
Genoa, whence they proceed via Brindisi to 
Bombay, where they hope to arrive about 
Nov. 4. 


ne 


YALE OPENS HER DOORS. 


After its three months of quiet the City of 
Elms was again aroused to animation last 
Thursday with the incoming of students to 
Yale and with the annual “ largest entering 
class in its history. The Freshman academic 
class numbers about 380. There is a slight 
decrease in numbers at the Divinity School, 
due, doubtiess, to the recent action of the 
faculty in raising the entrance requirements. 
No one can now enter any class as a candidate 
for the degree of B.D. unless holding a col- 
lege degree, and unless tbe latter is A. B. an 
examination is required. The total number 
of students will be about 100, the graduate 
clas3 numbering fourteen. The entering class 
numbers thirty-one, representing among other 
colleges Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, Cornell, 
Williams, Princeton and Brown. There are 
in the school five students from Wales, two 
from Ireland, two from Japan, two Armenians 
and two colored men. 

Prof. Samuel Harris, who recently resigned 
the chair of systematic theology, will continue 
to lecture to the Junior Class on the Philo- 
sophical Basis of Theism and the Self-Reve- 
lation of God. Professor Stevens will fill the 
chair left vacant by Professor Harris, and Pres- 
ident Dwight will occupy the chair of New 
Testament Greek until Professor Stevens’s 
successor is elected. Professor Fisher succeeds 
Professor Day a’ dean and will continue to lec- 
ture on church history, the recent reports of 
his resignation being erroneous. Professor 
Porter will serve as librarian. / 

The Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching 
will be delivered this year by Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke of New York. Dr. G. A. Gordon of 
Boston will lecture on the Prophetic Element 
in Preaching. Other special lecturers are 
Prof. John F. Genung of Amherst on the Lit- 
erary Equipment of the Minister and Prof. 
John C. Griggs of New York on Church Mu- 
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sic. The Senior and Middle Classes are re- 
quired to elect one hour a week in addition to 
the prescribed work, most of the elective 
courses being such as require original re- 
search. In addition to the regular work 
President Dwight. will lecture twice a week 
on the Book of Revelation. 

‘University courses under Professors Ladd, 
Creelman, Sanders, Sumner, Hadley and oth- 
ers of the college faculty are offered to stu- 
dents of the divinity school. Messrs. Haynes 
and Moulton of last year’s graduate class 
and Mr. Thayer of last year’s senior class are 
pursuing studies under Yale fellowship in 
Germany. 

The law school opens in its new building. 
J.D Wilson, LL. D., professor of law in the 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland, will be one 
of the principal lecturers during the coming 
year. The new Sheffield scientific laboratory 
is completed and the Phelps memorial dor- 
mitory and gateway are fast approaching com- 
pletion. 

New Haven, Sept. 27. c 


Se — 
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SYRAOUSE IS NEARLY READY FOR 
THE NATIONAL OOUNOIL. 

Preparations for the entertainment of the 
council are engaging the attention of a very 
large number in Syracuse, and everything 
moves towards a pleasant setting for the dis- 
tinguished body soon to come. The attend- 
ance, from present appearances, from west of 
Chicago will not be great, but representative 
of all sections. Probably no meeting of the 
council has been so thoroughly advertised in 
the country at large, as well as locally, as the 
pne approaching. An efficient press commit- 
tee, appointed last summer, has supplied the 
six daily papers of the city with interesting 
notes from time to time about the men ex- 
pected and the character of the business to be 
transacted. Good notices have been sent to 
186 leading newspapers of the country and 
most of them have published what was sent 
them. Conveniences for the reporters at the 
meetings will be on a generous scale, and so 
whatever is done will not be done in a corner. 

Arravgements for entertaining delegates 
have been somewhat delayed by the late home 
coming of many families and the consequent 
chaos in the domestic department. But ina 
few days all applying delegates will have 
been located and non-delegates will be able 
to find reasonable board near the church. 

Syracuse is now a city of 125,000 inhabitants 
but is, of course, easily learued in its main 
points. The hotels and churches are largely 
in the center and Plymouth is within six min- 
utes of the New York Central Station. The 
chief hotels are within a few minutes’ walk 
of the stations as well, and a large number of 
lodging houses and restaurants are within 
the reach of any one with little trouble. A 
list of them is ready for immediate use. 

The entertaining churches have regarded 
the whole city in their plans and will do 
everything to make the Sunday of the council 
a notable day for evangelisiic work. At the 
morning communion in Plymouth Church, 
Mr. Moody will make the address and in the 
evening a strikingly interesting program is 
offered, but, outside of these regular services 
and the pulpit supplies all around the city, 
Mr. Moody will address men only in the after- 
noon and hold a general service in the even- 
ing in a church three-quarters of a mile from 
Plymouth, but still very large and easy of 
access, while Dr. F. E. Clark will conduct a 
mass meeting ih the afternoon of the Endeav- 
orers of all the churches. 

Some features of the city should not be 
missed. The old salt works are now passing 
out of their glory, but are worth an examina- 
tion. The Solvay Works, which feed fifteen 
thousand mouths, are a noted business con- 
cern. The State Institution for the Feeble 
Minded, with its hundreds of inmates and its 
wonderful schools for them, was the first of 
its kind in the world. Syracuse University, 
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with its law, medical, fine art and musical de- 
partments, aside from the classical course, 
has about 1,000 students. Two Congregation- 
alist professors—Professor Cabeen, late of 
Oberlin, in the chair of modern languages and 
Prof. John R. Commons in a new chair of 
economics—are beginning their work with 
this term. The Von Ranke library of many 
thousand volumes and the Wolf collection of 
rare engravings, many very old, will be worth 
careful examination. 

Inasmuch as seven railroads, besides the 
Erie Canal, are pouring humanity into Syra- 
cuse at every hour of the day, it will be im- 
possible for the entertainment committee to 
appear at the stations. It may be well to say, 
however, that the through trains from Bos- 
ton, as well as several from the West, arrive 
here at about seven o’clock in the morning. 
It will be better for those thus arriving, who 
are not quartered at a hotel, not to attempt to 
find their places of entertainment before noon- 
time. The dining-room at the Central Station 
is afamously good one and several restaurants 
and hotels are within a few minutes’ walk of 
the station. For those not familiar with the 
city, coming at any and every hour, it will be 
best to go at once to Plymouth Church and 
register and learn there the easy way to their 
homes. Some must prepare to go quite a dis- 
tance, but all will be welcome. For those 
who come from New England the round trip 
ticket including Brooklyn will be the most 
economical and simple. E. N. P. 





It has lately been announced that Professor 
Wortman of Columbia College, on an explor- 
ing tour in Wyoming, discovered near the 
head ot Bitter Creek a skeleton of a prehis- 
toric man. The professor decided that the ex- 
treme antiquity of the specimen accounted 
for its not presenting an appearance much 
like the present race of human beings. He 
thought it might prove tg be the ‘‘ missing 
link.” If, as appears to be the case, this 
skeleton is that of a pet monkey which died 
about twelve years ago, how fortunate that 
the fact was discovered before the find had 
got a foothold in science as a new argument 


for evolution. 


SOUND TEMPERANOE RESOLUTIONS... 


PASSED BY THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MINNESOTA. 


The recent organization in Minnesota of 
the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation 18 an indication that the saloon power, 
ever lawless and detiant, is not feeling quite 
as secure as in former years. We feel confi- 
dent that the time has come for more united 
and vigorous efforts against the saloons in 
their corrupting influence and defiance of 
law. We rejoice over the successful efforts 
of Hon. Theodore Roosevelt and his associates 
in enforcing so impartially the laws against 
the liquor sellers in New York city. We 
commend the example of the citizens of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in keeping their growing city 
free from the curse of the saloon for ten years. 
In suggesting some lines in which all Chris- 
tians and religious societies can unite against 
a common foe, we offer the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That we commend our last legis- 
lature for resisting the demands of the saloon 
power and for the passage of laws tending to 
restrict this traffic. 

Resolved, That we urge upon all voters the 
duty of greater faithfulness in attendance‘ 
upon the caucus, as well as in voting at every 
election. 

Resolved, That we heartily commend united 
efforts by all the religious and temperance or- 
greweniees of this State to secure more rigid 
aws for the protection of our homes against 
this power for evil. We especially commend 
as worthy of our careful consideration the 
effort to secure local option by counties. 

Resolved, That we indorse the plan of the 
Honorable Secretary Charles Waters of the 
London Sunday Schoo! Union for the co-oper- 
ation of all Christians in temperance work by 
the universal observance of the fourth Sun— 
day in November as temperance Sunday. 

Pror. A. H. PEARSON,. 
Committee Jas. D. WoopruFrF, 
Rev. 8. J. Rocrrs. 


Alexandria, Minn., Sept. 19. 
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Gleanings From Our Mail Bag. 


Current Topics of Interest as Individuals View Them. 


A METHODIST CONFERENCE AS SEEN BY A 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 

The Illinois Methodist Episcopal Conference 
has just closed its sessions in Jacksonville, 
Ill. To one accustomed to the independent 
local self-government of the Congregational- 
ists there is something fine in the manner in 
which the members of the conference come 
up and get their orders and generally obey 
them without grumbling. When we read of 
the number of unemployed ministers and pas- 
torless churches in our own denomination, 
we cannot claim that all the advantage is 
on our side as we hear the proud boast of 
the conference that, with 350 preachers and 
perhaps 500 preaching stations, there is nota 
church without a pastor nor a pastor without 
a church. Some young men are sent off to 
very uninviting fields, where they will have 
to labor hard and show a good report if they 
would be worthy of a better appointment. 

On the other hand, the amount of log roll- 
ing, as it is called, is tremendous. Instead of 
attending the devotional exercises, many of 
the brethren were busily engaged elsewhere, 
laboring with some presiding elder with a 
view to securing something better for the 
coming year; while the efforts to be elected 
delegates to the general conference, to be 
held at Cleveland next year, were very great 
and eogendered some feelings not wholly 
pleasant. The intense sectarianism of the 
denomination was never more fully devel- 
oped than here. Bishop Joyce, the presiding 
officer, is a man of a genial nature and affable 
toward all, but all the candidates for orders 
had to swear by Methodism almost as much 
as by the Bible. The young people were 
warned by all the pains and penalties pro- 
vided to forswear the Y. P. S.C. E. and come 
into the fold of the Epworth League, and 
never dare to organize any other kind of a 
society, and the brethren were all but com- 
manded to take first and foremost all Meth- 
odist literature and periodicals and persuade 
all others to do so. 

The advantages of a centralized form of 
church government were well illustrated, how- 
ever, when it came to the benevolences of the 
church. Each pastor was required te state 
what he had done, missions being first in im- 
portance, and each worthy object was prop- 
perly represented. The profits arising from the 
book concern are enormous and the use made 
of them is blessed. The aged and infirm min- 
isters are granted “‘ superannuate”’ relations 
and, while regular members of the conference, 
are relieved from active work and a large 
fund is provided for their support and that of 
their widows and orphans. In this confer- 
ence almost $8,000 were thus distributed ac- 
cording to the needs of the recipients. 

When we reflect that within a compara- 
tively few years the membership of the church 
has more than doubled, we must admit that 
there is a great power in the denomination 
and its usefulness can only be measured by 
Him whom they serve. 8. W. N. 


THE SUBURBAN QUESTION. 

Apropos of the article on Suburbanity in 
The Congregationalist, Sept. 19, permit me to 
say that all people who live in the suburbs of 
a city are not governed by the same reasons 
in choosing a place of abode. Neither are 
those who live in the city. One reason for 
living in the suburbs is to my mind likely 
to be most potential, viz., cheapness of ground 
and house rent. When to this is added the 
greater healthfulness and freedom from dan- 
gers of disease breeders both physical and 
moral, the desirability of the suburbs as a 
home in which to rear a family of children 
is apparent. Can apy one say that with such 
ideas in mind the suburbanite is not a good 


citizen? He sacrifices his personal comfort 
for his family. 

The rich, or the man of no family, or the 
one who is tied so closely to business that he 
cannot get away more than a few blocks, may 
stay inthe city. But the poor man can only 
hope to own his own home by buying cheap 
ground and erecting an bumble dwelling out- 
side the crowd. In the course of time other 
dwellings are erected near his and he finds 
himself a suburbanite. The term “ Christlees 
Christianity,’ as applied to the suburbs of 
American cities, is a libel, however true it may 
be of London suburbs. Not only are suburbs 
under Christian and temperate control, as a 
rule, but their citizens are the salt of city life, 
the leaders in all good works. But for the 
suburbs the poor would still be crowded in 
close city tenement houses. 


Cincinnati. D. W. M. 





It is not for us to vindicr e the essential 
fairness of Dr. Horton’s recent article, which 
has won mavy encomiums and elicited only 
this criticism. He was addressing principally 
wealthy suburbanites, but he would not ig- 
nore the fact that many people seek the sub- 
urbs because of the cheaper living there. 


THE SCIENCE ASSOCIATION AND SUNDAY. 

The statement in The Congregationalist’s 
issue of Sept. 12, concerning the action of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in voting to begin the meeting for 
1896 on Monday, is not quite in accordance 
with the facts. It is, doubtless, true that 
many, perhaps a majority of the members of 
the association, regard the obligation to re- 
frain from Sunday travel rather lightly, but 
there was no protest on the part of a minority 
** on account of their unwillingness to further 
Sunday travel.’’ This aspect of the question 
was not presented at all. The only protest 
made came from the writer of this note, who 
urged that the association could not afford to 
take any action which would bave the ap- 
pearance of disregarding the conscientious 
opposition of such members as objected to 
this increasingly common practice. Person- 
ally, I think the selection of Monday was 
most unfortunate, but it must be admitted 
that there is some force in the argument 
which was presented that there was very 
little difference between spending the Sunday 
preceding the meeting and remaining over 
the Sunday following, as would be necessary 
under the old arrangement. It is to be noted 
that all the officers of the next meeting will 
need to be present on Saturday, the first meet- 
ing ofthe council being appointed for noon of 
that day, and that the presentation of papers 
commences on the Tuesday following, Mon- 
day being occupied by a meeting in general 
session and in the delivery of addresses before 
the several sections. The meeting referred to 
was in no sense a private one, being an ad- 
journed meeting of the council. The publi- 
cation of this note would remove the errone- 
ous impression conveyed by your statement. 

W. A. R. 


A GIFT FOR MISSIONS FROM EVERY CHURCH. 

A home missionary of long experience 
writes that the reason why many feeble 
churches make no contributions to any mis- 
sionary work is that their ministers lack faith 
in their people and in the power of the gos- 
pel. He believes that the poorest who have 
been touched by divine love and wish to ex- 
tend that love to others may be moved to do 
something by proper effort. He makes these 
pertinent suggestions to those who minister 
to these weak churches: 

The minister should never ask a church to 
contribute to any object to which he does not 


wish to contribute himself. Let the objects 
presented be few and well chosen. Then let 
him ask the people to join with him in mak- 
ing such gifts as they can, and are desirous of 
muking, to the cause they love. Suppose it is 
a little church that worships in a log school- 
house, and the congregation is less than 
twenty. The people are poor settiers in a 
new country, and some are hiring money at 
enormous rates of interest. The contribution 
may be considerably less than a dollar, to 
which the minister adds a little and a contri- 
bution is forwarded in the name of the church. 
It may not help the funds much, neither did 
the widow’s mite. But the church has given 
for the cause. They know something about 
the work and will desire to know more. 

The minister can present reports of progress 
as something in which they are interested be- 
cause they have invested. The children will 
be taught by precept and example to give for 
the extension of the gospel. And the church, 
instead of being displeased with the minister, 
will feel an elevating satisfaction in the work 
to which they have been led. Some of the 
children who have thus given their penny to 
the cause will surely in the future feel a joy 
in the fact that they had some share in the 
work which has progressed so encouragingly. 
The feeble home missionary church needs to 
be brought into the ranks of the givers for the 
development of its sympathies just as really 
as do the stronger churches. A collection can 
be secured from all the churches which are 
regularly supplied, though that supply may 
be only once in three or four weeks. And the 
churches will not feel oppressed or offended 
therat. A. J. P. 


A MARVEL OF GRACE. 
He was wicked and profane. He had no 
fear of God nor love for man. He hated the 
church and denounced Christians. Of course 
he did not attend church, but when a meeting 
was appointed in his school district, and one 
after another of his neighbors was converted, 
it set him thinking. One day he appeared in 
the meeting, to the surprise of everybody. 
The leader read the story of Peter denying 
his Lord and briefly commented on it. When 
he sat down this man arose, and, with up- 
lifted hands and streaming eyes, he cried sut, 
** For sixty-five years I have denied my Lord, 
andI can doit no longer.” The friends talked 
and prayed with him, but he did not seem to 
find pardon and peace. The next day he went 
to the house of a neighbor and begged them 
to pray for him, saying that he was in dark- 
ness still and must have light. They were 
church members but they could: not pray 
with him, and so the poor man knelt in their 
house and prayed for himself. He went to 
another house and had a similar experience. 
Finally he found some one who offered to 
take him to see a minister, and there he 
stayed all day, declaring that he would not 
go home until God had spoken peace to his 
soul. He was in dead earnest and his per- 
sistence was rewarded, for before night the 
light shone into his darkened heart and he 
knew that he was a redeemed man, a sinner 
saved by grace. It is now about three months 
since his conversion, and today he is as gentle 
and compassionate as a woman, working in 
season and out Of season to rescue others, full 
of praise to God and love to his fellowmen. 
Brethren, let us despair of no one, for we 
have a mighty Saviour, able to save even to 
the uttermost. P. 

et 





Reverence is the chief joy and power of 
life—reverence for that which is pure and 
bright in youth, for what is true and tried in 
age, for all that is gracious among the living, 
great among the dead—and marvelous in the 
powers that cannot die.—John Ruskin. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE MAINESTATE 
MEETING. 


“Bury some churches and bring in new 
ones.” 

‘*Get heaven into men or we’ll never get 
men into heaven!” 

“The providences of God are not waiting 
except for men to receive them.” 


“We need not take politics into our pul- 
pits, but we must take our pulpits into poli- 
tics!” 

‘“*The hope of the Maine H. M. S. is in the 
pastors.” Well, then, brethren, go right at 
the work! 

Men of white heads scoured the annals of the 
past for fifty years and could not remember 
such a conference as this. 

‘““We try to extend Congregationalism not 
as an ‘ism,’ but in the form in which it first 
appeared in the early church.” 


“The task of the G. A. R. in war times 
doesn’t compare with the task laid on the 
Congregational churches of Maine today.” 


It was sad to hear of those three Methodist 
ministers in Maine who had been starved out 
of their denomination into Congregational- 
ism. 

The comity question in one town has been 
settled by the marriage of the Congregational 
pastor to the daughter of the Methodist min- 
ister. 


“In general the work of clearing, grub- 
bing and planting’*the original wilderness of 
Maine was committed to the Congregational 
churches.” 

“ The ‘ relation of Christian Endeavor to the 
cburch’ is not the way to put it. Christian 
Endeavor is in the family of the church, it is 
not one of its relatives! ”’ : 


“ Work upgCongregationalism and get closer 
together. Arrange a baseball game between 
the faculty of Bangor Seminary and the fac- 
ulty of Bowdoin College.” 


‘Send us a man who basn’t been to school 
and don’t know anything,’ begged a little 
country church that presumably had suffered 
from an unmentionable cause in the past. 


The Sunday observance resolutions were 
adopted unanimeusly. “If Maine with its 
crew can keep the cup from England why 
cannot Maine defeat evil purposes to dese- 
crate her Sabbath?” 


The Baptist brother who brougbt greetings 
from his denomination to the conference re- 
marked appropriately that between the two 
sects the distance ‘‘ was not greater than the 
thickness of his body.’”’ 


“Nowadays a red-hot ‘Amen’ bouncing 
around through a prayer meeting would 
frighten half the people, but it ought to meet 
half a dozen more red-hot ‘ Amens’ bouncing 
round at the same time.”’ 


What shall we think of that hoary-headed 
brother who claims nearly fifty years of serv- 
ice in the country church? We will agree 
with him in his own words, ‘‘ You must re- 
gard me as pretty tough, and I’m young yet!” 


That three votes of thanks to deserving ob. 
jects were before the conference at once in 
the final few minutes of the last session is 
proof enough of the gratitude of the pastors 
and delegates for untold hospitality received. 
They were all passed at once, too, with a good 
round unanimity. 


The problem of missionary aid to the small 
country churches was pretty thoroughly over- 
hauied, but hardly a better idea of the rela- 
tion of these ‘‘ feeders” to the city churches 
was given than by one of their pastors, when 
he said, “Send us back those strong young 
men and women we give you every year and 
we won’t demand further contributions from 
the H. M. 8.” 
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An Order of Worship for Eventide 


‘* Paul, a Servant of Jesus Christ, Called to Be an Apostle.’’ 


ep, me congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
{ n small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. At the close of the organ prelude, the organist plays through the musie of the 
response below, ‘ Grace Church.’”] 


THE CALL TO WORSHIP. (4 All rising with the minister.) j 
MINISTER.—Grace to you and peace from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom: teaching and admonishing 
one another with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your 


hearts unto God. 


RESPONSE. (t@* To be sung at once by the congregation.) 
Come, O Creator, Spirit blest.—GrAcE CHUROH. 


(tar Congregation seated.) 
MINISTER.—Rejoice in the Lord alway: again I will say, Rejoice. In nothing be 
anxious; but in everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto God. And the peace of God, which passeth all_under- 
standing, shall guard your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus. 


PRAYER. (By the 1. nister.) 
MINISTER —Let us pray. O Lord, our God, eternal, wonderful in glory, who art the 
Life of all, the Help of those that flee unto thee, the Hope of those that cry unto 
thee: cleanse us from our sins, secret and open, and from every thought displeasing 
to thy goodness, that with a pure heart and a clear conscience we may confidently 
and fearlessly pray unto’thee, trusting in thine infinite love made known to. us in 


Jesus Christ. 
((" Here let the congregation say, “ Amen.”’) 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON: — 
Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil: for thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory, forever. Amen. , 
MINISTER.—O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! 
how unsearcbable are his judgments, and his ways past tracing out! For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his counselor? or who hath first 
given to him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again? For of him, and through 


him, and unto-him, are all things. To him be the glory for ever. Amen. 
HYMN. (i The congregation will rise and sing.) : 
My God, how wonderful thou art.—DUNDEE. 
: (ie Congregation seated.) x 


SCRIPTURE READING. (By the minister.) (Acts 22: 1-21.) 
RESPONSIVE READING. (04 >The congregation standing. Tbe organist first plays through the 


music of the following chant, and, after reading, the chant is sung without further annoancement. The 
words may be read in unison by minister and people, if preferred.) 


CHANT. 
Christ being raised from the dead. 


(te ~ Congregation seated.) 
OFFERING. 
SCRIPTURE READING. 
RESPONSIVE READING. (i Congregation seated.) 


HYMN. 


(By the minister.) (Acts 20: 17-38.) 


(gqgr~ The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Just as I am, without one plea._,PENITENCE. 
(er Congregation seated.)j 
PRAYER. [By the minister.) (Let the minister close his prayer with the following Pauline Doxology.} 


Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that be ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us, unto bim be the glory in the church and 
in Christ Jesus unto all generations for ever and ever. Amen. 


RESPONSE. (i This response after the prayer should be sung at once by all without announcement 
from the minister, the congregation remainivg seated.) 
Today thy mercy calls me.—StT. EpITH. 


SERTIION. 


CLOSING SERVICE. (The organist first plays through the music of the following hymn, and at the 
close of the reading the congregation rise and sing without further announcement.) 


HYSIN. (0 The congregation wil! rise and sing.) ; 
My soul, be on thy guard.—LaBAN. 
(ce Congregation seated.) 

MINISTER.—So then ye are no more strangers and sojourners, but ye are fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God, being built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief corner stone; in whom 
each several building, fitly framed together, groweth into a holy temple in the Lord; 
in whom ye also are builded together for a habitation of God in the Spirit. For I 
am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor hight, nor depth, nor any other creature, 


Shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
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PRAYER. (By the minister.) 


MINISTER.—Let us pray. 


The Congregationalist 


Almighty God, who hast builded thy church upon the foun- 


dation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone, 
grant that, being illuminated through the words of the apostle to the Gentiles, and 
joined together in unity of spirit through his precepts and ministry, we may grow unto 
a holy temple in the Lord, and may be builded together for thine habitation through the 


Spirit. 


(te Here let the congregation say, “ Amen.’’) 
RESPONSE. (Sung at once by the choir, the congregation remaining with heads bowed in prayer.) 
Now may he who from the dead.—_SEYMOUR. 


BENEDICTION. 


MINISTER.—The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. 


CHOIR AND CONGREGATION.—Amen. 
ORGAN POSTLUDE. 





NOTE.—The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 


and music printed in full. 


Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 


of one number, 1 cent each. The Congregationalist Services are issued monthly—a 


complete service, with music, in each issue. 


Subscription price, series of 1894-95, 25 cents. 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
The bakers and tradespeople of Vienna are 
complaining of the laws that compel a cessa- 
tion of business on Sunday. 


Two leading papers of Madrid have opened 
their columns to the Salvation Army for 
gratuitous advertisements, reports, etc. 


Pope Leo XIII. recently decreed that no 
abbé could be molested who was doing his 
duty as a parish priest, even though a Chris- 
tian Socialist. Thus did he nip in the bud an 
attempt of the Belgian clergy to suppress the 
rising Socialist movement in, as well as out 
of, the church. 

The triennial session of the synod of the 
Church of England of the ecclesiastical prov- 
ince of Canada, in session last week, has 
passed a resolution to the effect that “the 
church, having in view her highest interests, 
should, as svon as possible, wherever practi- 
cable, secure the establishment of her own 
schools.” 


Madame Séverine has just led a campaign 
against bull-fighting in the south of France, 
and has had the pleasure of seeing the French 
Government come courageously and decisively 
to a position where it absolutely forbids the 
continuance of the brutal sport that has emp- 
tied the pockets of the French as well as 
deadened their sensibilities. 


Sir Joseph Barnaby has just been attending 
for the first time the Welsh national Eistedd- 
fod. He said: 


Not being a Welshman, it is impossible for 
me to couvey in cold English the effect made 
upon me by the music that I have heard dur- 
ing the past four days; but if there has been 
one Moment wore electrival than another it 
was wben [ heard the audience sing, and next 
to that I would piace the siuging that you 
have just been listening to. Why is it not 
more widely known? I bave bitberto under- 
stood that the Germans had what I may call 
the copyright in male voice singing, but [ 
have never heard any male voice singing 
abroad, nor anywhere else, te come within 
easy distance of the Welsh. 


A. Silva White, in the Nineteenth Century, 
summing up the deliberations of the recent 
International Geographical Congress respect- 
ing tropical Africa, says: 


Nature has, in short, marked off tropical 
Africa as the abiding Lome of the Negro and 
indigenous tribes. The bulk of the continent 
18 still uotouched, though uot untainted by 
western civilization. I cannot, therefore, be- 
lieve that tropical Africa will ever be brought 
Within the pale of western progress. For, in 
order that Africa may progress, it is abso- 
luteiv essential that it be developed along 
natural lines; but,as yet, the inherent powers 
of native genius have neitber been discovered 
nor, in the absem e of any cobesion among the 
indigenous tribes, and in view of European 
Tapacity aod political immorality, are they, 
éven if discovered in the future, ever likely to 
be encouraged or fostered. No; Africa is a 
continent fated to be conquered and exploited 
by th» heirs of civilizanon, to whom it may 
pay a reluctant tribute, but never the homage 
of imitation. 





William E. Curtis, special commissioner of 
the Chicago Record to Japan, to whose valua- 
ble letters we have frequently referred, re- 
turns to this country convinced that we have 
no market in Japan for manufactured goods. 


The Javanese make almost everything they 
want. They are stealing our patents and 
copying our inventions and are now almost 
ready to export their wares and thereby enter 
into ruining competition with other nations. 
There is, however, a splendid market for ma- 
chinery, as well as for cotton, iron and other 
raw materials, cotton particularly. The Jap- 
anese are now using cotton very largely, and 
here is a pointer for American cotton produ- 
cers. While a great deal of American cotton 
is used in the Orient, it goes through English 
hands before it reaches the Japanese. Our 
cotton ought to be shipped directly to Japan. 
For that purpose we need the Nicaragua 
canal; we need the completion of the Guate- 
mala railway and open, barbors at the termini 
of the Tehauntepec railway. In two or three 
— Japan will hold the cotton trade of the 

rient. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REY. C. B, SHELDON. 


Rev. C. B. Sheldon died, Sept. 21, while traveling 
on the Santa Fé Railroad in Southern California. 
He graduated from Williams College in 1847, studied 
theology at Western Reserve and served as pastor 
in Excelsior, Minn., Burlington, Vt., and latterly in 
North Pomona, Cal. 


sp seccnesinctiiiltdeasteneshibanci 

A meeting uf the committee on the relations of 
the benevolent societies to the churches is ap- 
pointed by its chairman, Rev.G R. Merrill, D.D, 
at Plymouth Church, Syracuse, Wednesday, Oct. 9, 
at the close of the first session of the National 


Council. 





_NOT EXPENSIVE. 


In the wakeful watches of the night, when your mind 
is atrociously alert, it will occur to you that your Hall 
Furniture is really much below the social standard. 

It will never correct itself; you must train up your hall 
The cost is a mere trifle. 

If vou are furnishing—not for one year, but for the next 
half dozen—you can look this pattern in the face without a 


in the way it should go. 


hesitating pang. 
It is a convenient size, the mirror 


inches wide. 








The seat is deep; and the hooks are of the 
same pattern as the carving. The price is very moderate. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO.. 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. | 
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OALENDAR. 


Massachusetts Sunday School Association, Fall 
River, Oct. 1-3. 

National Council, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 9-14. 

Indian Conference, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 9-12. 

National Purity Congress, Baltimore, Oct, 14-16. 

A. B.C. F: M., Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct, 15-18. 

A. M.A., Detroit, Mich., Oct. 22-24. 

International Christian Workers’ 
New Haven, Nov. 7-15, 


Convention, 





Don’t worry yourself and don’t worry the baby; 
avoid both unpleasant conditions by giving the 
child pure, digestible food. Don’t use solid prepa- 
rations. Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet for 
mothers. Send your addresg to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


For the National Council of Congregationalist 
Churches at Syracuse, N. Y., the Fitebburg Railroad 
have made a rate of one fare and one-third for the 
round trip. Tickets and all particulars at 250 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. 


Messrs. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB are in the field 
with an announcement of eighteen attractive tours 
to Atlanta. In most cases a full week and in no 
case Jess than six days will be devoted to Atlanta, 
and there is a choice of routes with incidental visits 
to Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, Washington, 
etc. The parties will stay at the well-known Kim- 
ball House, Warren Leland, Jr., manager, while in 
Atlanta. The dates of departure from Boston in 
October and November are as follows: Ip October, 
Wednesday, 2d, Tuesday, 8th, Monday, 14th, Wednes- 
day, 16th, Tuesday, 22d, Monday, 28th, and Wednes- 
day, 30th; in November, Tuesday, 5th, Monday, Iith, 
Wednesday, 13th, Tuesday, 19th, Monday, 25th, and 
Wednesday, 27th A circular giving details may be 
obtained by addressing the firm, 296 Washington 
Street (opposite School Street), Boston, 





Fall 


Medicine 


Is fully as important and as beneficial as 
Spring Medicine, for at this season there is 
great danger to health in the varying tempera- 
ture, cold storms, malarial germs, prevalence 
of fevers and other diseases. A\)] these may be 
avoided if the blood is kept pure, the digestion 
good, and bodily health vigorous by taking 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 








cure al) liver ills, bilious- 
ness, headaches, 25c. 





being twenty-one 











TIFFANY: CLASS “6: DECORATING: COMPANY: 
‘ FVRNISHERS ‘S°GLASS'WORKERS:DOMESTIC:%5 ECCLESIASTICAL: 


DECORATIONS: 


*MEMORIALS 


* 333 TO-341 FOVRTH AVENVE: NEWYORK: 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


We have had a very dull stock market dur- 
ing the past week. There seems to be an ab- 
sence of commission business or buying power 
which some of the prominent bull houses do 
not like. While the main part of the busi- 
ness has been confined to the four walls of 
the Stock Exchange, the undertone of the 
market has been strong and there is no sur- 
face indication that holders of good securities 
are anxious to part with their possessions at 
prevailing prices. 

Causes for the dullness of the security mar- 
ket recently are to be found in the uncertainty 
of the gold reserve question and the exchange 
market. The Treasury gold reserve is now 
down close to $90,000,000, and the syndicate 
permits nobody to know of its intended pur- 
poses in relation to its restoration. 

It is true that the increasing supply of 
grain and cotton bills has caused exchange 
to weaken to a point where there is no profit 
in shipping gold to the other side. The 
$2,500,000 sent recently to Germany were in 
the nature of a special transaction and in no- 
wise due to conditions prevailing in the ex- 
change market. This gold is believed to be 
destined for Austria, which raised its price 
to a figure permitting profit in shipment. It 
is declared, however, that but $2,500,000 was 
needed, so that in many circles no further 
exports of the precious metal are expected. 

What the stock market needs is a fresh 
stimulus of some sort to excite buying by the 
outside public. There is no questioning the 
desire of people to speculate. This tendency 
has been demonstrated this summer on this 
side, and mildly so at the European centers 
forovera year. How else can one explain the 
celebrated “ Kaftir Circus” abroad? Whether 
the stimulus above mentioned will come in 
the form of the long expected antbracite coal 
deal, an arrangement between the banks and 
the Treasury for the interchange of gold, or 
from good railroad earnings is not known, 
but it is felt that something will shortly occur 
to stimulate fresh outside buying and start 
the market up again. 

General business throughout the country 
continues healthy. A halt has evidently been 
called on the rapid advances in iron, but 
prices continue strong and the iron output is 
the largest in the history of the country. The 
features to the trade situation are higher 
quotations for cotton, wool, wheat flour and 
wheat, and the increased demand for funds 
at all the centers. The total aggregate of 
bank clearings for the country for the week 
ended Saturday last was $998 000,000, which 
was eight per cent. less than last week, twen- 
ty-one per cent. larger than in the same week 
last year, thirty per cent. larger than in 1893, 
but a decrease of sixteen per cent. compared 
with 1892, a year of exceptionally large vol- 
ume of business. Our exports of wheat are 
materially increasing, and wheat is higher on 
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reports of damage to the Argentine crop and 

on the world’s statistical position of the cereal. 

Soe hath Slide 
SYMPATHY FOR ARMENIANS. 

A largely attended meeting of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance was held at Bromfield Street 
Church last Monday noon, at which the fol- 
lowing resolutions, presented by Rev. Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin, were passed unanimously: 


Resolved: 1. That we call upon our Govern- 
ment to join with the Governments of Europe 
in forcibly stopping the inhuman butchery of 
fellow-Christians in Armenia. 

2 That we ask our Government to keep 
such a naval force in Turkish waters as shall 
make the American name respected in the 
Mediterranean or on the Kurdish mountains. 

3. That we ask our Government to en- 
force a reasonable compensation for every 
article of American property destroyed or con- 
fiscated by Turkish officials. 

4 That we invoke the intercession of the 
Christian Powers of Europe to unite and abate 
this nuisance of the civiliz+d world. 


Rev. F. D. Greene, formerly a missionary 
to Armenia, and several others made addresses 
indorsing the resolutions, and a letter was 
read from Dr George C. Lorimer. 








FULLNESS AFTER EaTiING.—‘I have been troubled 
with a feeling of fullness after e:ting and also severe 
headaches, I thought I would try a box of Hood’s Pills 
and they have done me more good than »nything I have 
ever tried before. I recommend them to any one who 
is troubled in this way. Mrs E. J. Engel, 30 Dewey St., 
Dorchester, Mass, 


Hoop's PILLS cure sick headache, 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous ), .cepsia 
' Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 

| on ic (A Phosphorized 

Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

i ee OR Woodruff &> ar ae 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 
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of interest. 


We offer these 


weeks at 9go% 


Paying 


and are a gilt edge security. 


Trusteed by the INTERNATIONAL 


© Trust Co., oF Boston, at whose 
3 office the interest is paid semi- 
annually. 


Write us for particulars, 
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An Investment 


“Of a few hundred dollars in our Ist 


ROSELAND IMPROVEMENT CO. 
178 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 
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THE WORK OF GOD IN IRELAND. 


Rev. W. G. Davis, a genial ‘‘English-Irish- 
man” and fogmerly president of the Congre- 
gational Union of Ireland, presented this 
topic to the Boston ministers last Monday in 
an informal descriptive talk, interspersed 
with side-splitting stories and witty allusions, 
which quickly won and held the sympathetic 
interest of the large audience. He claimed a 
larger measure of respect for his brethren in 
Ireland than Americans accord to most of the 
four million Irishmen who are our fellow-citi- 
zens. In this country, however, we can form 
little idea of the bigotry and dense supersti- 
tion among Roman Catholics in Ireland, es- 
pecially in the south and west, where public 
crucifixes are worn smooth by the thousands 
of peasants who climb to kiss the sacred feet. 
For a Catholic to enter a Protestant place of 
worship is a sin unforgivable by a priest. 
Even General Booth has never ventured to 
attack this stronghold, but Mr. Moody, 
Major Whittle and John MacNeill all have 
scored victories there. The Irish Episcopal 
Church also is doing a noble work. Some 
eighteen months ago some Christian men be- 
gan to preach in the streets, making no at- 
tempt to proselyte, but only to present Cbris- 
tianity on broad lines. The story of their 
persecution by the Roman Catholics reads 
like a chapter from the experience of Christ 
with the Jewish priests. Driven from street 
to street, on one occasion forced to flee for 
miles till they took refuge in a little church, 
some of them imprisoned—nowhere were they 
safe from the relentless hatred of their pur- 
suers. 

But Rome is losing its hold upon many even 
here. The law upholds the street preachers. 
In County Cork alone there are 20,000 who 
have ceased to attend mass and to pay their 
church dues and there are at least 50,000 of 
the same mind scattered over Ireland. Al- 
ready 100 converts from Popery are f)und in 
one little church. A Catholic priest, Mr. Con- 
nellan, was led by personal study of the Bible 
to embrace Protestant Christianity. In order to 
escape the anathemas of the Catholic Church, 
he embarked in a boat on the Shannon, distrib- 
uted his clerical garments along the banks, 
set the boat adrift and disappeared. After 
the river had been fruitlessly dragged and en- 
thusiastic eulogies had been pronounced upon 
him from the altar, which utterances can 
never be recalled, he reappeared, boldly an- 
nounced his conversion to Protestantism and 
is now working to enlighten other darkened 
souls privately, through a monthly pubtica- 
tion and by addressing large public meetings. 
The mission work of the Irish Congregational 
Union includes thirty churches and 150 out- 
Stations. Here, without an unkind word 
against Catholicism, the free gospel of Christ 
is preached and taught, This mission work is 
in great need of funds and Mr. Davis would 
be glad to present it in Congregational pul pits 
in this country. From the heartiness with 
which his address was received by the breth- 
ren, we judge that he will not lack opportu- 
nity. é 
Dr. G. 8. F. Savage, treasurer of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, emphasized the frater- 
nal relations between Eastern and Western 
Congregationalists, alluded to the service 
which our denomination has rendered in the 
West, to the indebtedness of that region to 
New England for ministers, church members 
and funds to plant Christian institutions, and 
closed with a cordial invitation to Eastern 
ministers to come West and fill the places left 
vacant by the valued pastors who have been 
captured by Eastern churches. 


es 


The doctrine of evolution seems to me the 
beginning of what promises to become a sort 
of universal sociology, tending towards a 
definition of the social relations of the finite 
beings that together must make up the whole 
natural world, both human and extra-human. 
—Prof. Josiah Royce. 
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RICHARD T. BOOTH. 
Friend and Co-Worker of Spurgeon and Gough. 


We present to our readers this week the 
portrait and a brief history of a remarkable 
man, with a wonderful career in philanthropic 
work the world round In a letter dated 
January 17th, 1885, Jobn B. Gough said: ‘‘ Try 
and get my frievd Mr. Booth to visit you. He 
is the foremost orator on the temperance plat- 
form today.’”’ And a little later the Morning 
Herald,of Sydney, New South Wales, in an 
editorial, said: ‘‘Mr. Booth is a man whose 
genuineness takes bold of the people; he was 
sent to us from England with a valedictory 
worthy of a prince amongst philaatbropists, 
and in Sydney he received a great welcome.”’ 

Mr. Booth, who is a native of Ithaca, New 
York, has given the best years of his life, and 
almost life itself, to the cause of social reform. 
As one result of his labors in his own and 
foreign lands, one million converts were en- 
rolled. It is easy enough to write ‘a million 
converts,’ but it is not so easy to put in 
words ‘‘ the battle sieges and fortunes ’’ which 
such a conquest implies. Who can tell the 
toils and trials, the places visited, the miles 
of land and seas traversed, the expenditure 
of vital energy, the mental anxiety, the day 
journryings and night watches that lie below 
those million converts, and of which they are 
the flower and crown? 





RICHARD T. BOOTH. 


It was in September, 1882, while holding a 
series of meetiugs in the London Tabernacle, 
made famous by the great Spurgeon, who 
was Mr. Bvuoth’s stanch frnena and co- 
worker, that the first serious breakdown oc- 
cured, The strain of speaking vigutly to six 
or seven thousand people was too much. He 
was taken to Broadlands, the country seat of 
the late Lord Palmerston, where he was 
nursed and cared for by his friends, Lord 
and Lady Mount-Temple, and from whence 
he was sent to the south of France. His 
lungs now gave way entirely, and after strug- 
gling for a year against his rapidly developing 
disease, he was sent to Australia by the late 
Dr. Sir Andrew Clark, Mr. Gladstone’s medi- 
cal adviser. It was in the dry inter or of 
Australia that Mr. Booth regained the robust 
health that bas never since left him. 

Now the point of all this is: Mr. Booth was 
not indebted to the sunnier skies or softer 
winds of Australia for his cure, but to the 
fact that constantly, day and night, sleeping 
or waki: g, he was breathiog a dry air, im- 
pregnated with nature’s own antiseptics. 

A perfectly well man, Mr. Booth has re- 
turned to Awerica to carry on a pew work, 
and has brought to it the same intense ear- 
nestness that characterized his labor on the 
platform. Recognizing the futility of trving 
to reach the germs in the respiratory organs 
by way of the stomach, or hypodermically 
by way of the blood, he concentrated all 
his efforts on a method cf inhalation, and 
Bootn’s Hyomer, the Australian Dry- Air 
Treatment of tatarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, and all diseases of the respira- 
tory organs, is the result. 

His work in the introduction of Hyomer 
is meeting with unbounded success. Dr. 
Morris, of Buffalo, writes on Sept. 5th, 1895: 

Dear Sir: In thirty years’ experience in the practice 
of medicine I have never given my name in suppurfof a 
proprietory remedy, fur I never saw one that performed 
all,and.more than was claimed for it, until I met with 
Hyomei, which Lindorse with all my be-rt (protessional 
ethics to the contrary notwithstanding), for I believe it 
a duty I owe to agg ow A Since testing Hyomei in 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, H-y Fever, 
ard tast, but far from being least, Lees yf Consump- 
tion in an advanced stage, which by use ¢f Hyomer, with 
no other medicire, in tour weeks was transtormed into 
an assured recovery, I believe in it for it-elf, for what 
it has done. S. H. MogrRis, M. P., 

. $159 Franklio St., Buffalo, N. Y, 

Many people write to Mr. Booth asking, 
‘“* What is Hyomer, anyway?’’ To these we 
would say: It is.a purely vegetable antiseptic, 
and des'rovs the germs which cause diseases 
of the respiratory organs. It renders the air 
you inhale of the same degree of purity as 
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that found on a mountain 5 000 feet above the 
sea level, where grow certain trees and plants 
which help in makir g the air purer by giving 
off volatile, antiseptic odors and vapors that 
are both fragrant and healing. 

The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomxz1, 
is inhaled through the pocket inbaler at the 
mouth, and, after permeating the minutest 
air cells, is slowly exbal-d through the nose. 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives 
immediate relief. it instantly stops all spas- 
modic coughing, clears the voice, expands 
the lungs, and increases the breathing ca- 
pacity 

Mr. Booth bas opened an institute at 18 E. 
20th St., New York, where he will be glad to 
see any persons afilicted, or be will send the 
pocket inhaler outfit, complete, by mail, for 
$1 00, this outfit consisting of pocket inhaler, 
made of deodorized bard rubber, beautifully 

olished, a bottle of Hyome!, a dropper, and 
ull directions for using. 


326 WEST 33D ST., NEW YORK, Sept. 4, 1895. 
Mr. R. T. Booth. 
Dear Sir: After using Hyomei for some two months, 
and observing its effects upon many others, I wish to 
ive my testimony as toits merits I have seen it used 
n cases of Asthma, Catarrh, and Bronchial affection 
with wonderful relief, when other remedies had failed. 
In each case it gives promise of aspeedy and permanent 
cure. Personally, I may add, it has been of great serv- 
ice to me in giving clearness and elasticity to my voice 
in speaking and singing. Yours cordially 
REV. PETER STRYKER, D.D, 
President General Synod Reformed Church and Presi- 
dent Stryker Seminary. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1895. 
The pocket inhaler works likea charm. The first in- 
halation gave relief. It is a biessing to humanity, and 
IL am sorry it is not better known. I add my name to 
the “ Pass-it-on Society.” Pinccsolz yours, 
| Rev. J. M. FaArRaR, D. D. 
Mr. Booth has similar letters by the bun- 
dred. They have come unsoliited; they 
have sprung from the spontaneous gratitude 
of those benefited andcured Weresvectfully 
call attention to these testimonials of well- 
known living men and women, If you are 
open to conviction write to R. T. Booth, 18 
East 20th St., New York, for a pocket inhaler 
outfit, or for an explanatory pamphlet. 
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New 
(armcnts 


LATEST STYLES 
In All Kinds Ladies, Misses 


of . 
Garments for and Children. 














Your examination is 
invited and your patron- 
age is sought on the 
basis of reliable goods 
at the lowest price. No 
house shall undersell us. 


GILCHRIST & C0., 


& and 7 Winter St. 
We are not 


among ‘‘the wrecks of time.’ We have 
been manufacturing heating and cooking 
apparatus nearly 50 years, and expect to 
continue to do so, We make steam heat- 
ers, hot water heaters, furnaces and ranges. 





They are for sale by best dealers all over 
the country. 

A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus, 
It will cost you nothing ; better send for it. 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


7 and 209 Water St., 
New York 


195 and 197 Lake St., 
Chicago 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE wit help youif youdo. Itisa 


recent scientific trvention which will assist the hearing 
of any one not born deaf, Wheu in the ear it is in- 
visible, and does vot cause the slightest discomfort. 
It is to the ear whet glasses are to the eye—an evr spec- 
mc le. _Inclose “$y 4 for particulars. Can be tested 
FREF OF ©H A BGE atany ofthe NEW VORK 
GURALHONE CO.’S Offices 716 Metropolitan 
Madison Sq... N. ¥., 4823 Phillips Bdzg., 
Teo S ‘rrement St., Boston, or 843 Equitable 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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EDUOATION. 


— Rey. Alexander McKenzie has been 
re-elected secretary of the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard College. Theodore Roosevelt has 
been made a member of the board. 


—— Rogers Academy, Rogers, Ark., opened, 
Sept. 4, with an attendance in the academic 
department more than one-third larger than 
any previousyear. Rev. J. W. Scroggs begins 
the twelfth year of service as principal; 370 
volumes were added to the library last sum- 
mer. Of the five teachers three are from 
New England. 


—— The twenty-third year of Drury College 
opens with a larger Freshman Class than ever 
before, and the aggregate of the college classes 
is also larger. Prof. W. J. Whitney, who 
has been pursuing post-graduate studies at 
Harvard, is substitute for Prof.O. H. Richard- 
sop, who goes to Europe for two years; Prof. 
B. F. Finkel, for three years instructor at 
Kidder Institute, enters upon his duties in 
the chair of mathematics and physics; and 
Miss Helen F. Barnes is acting lady principal 
in place of Miss C. W. Daniels, whois spending 
a@ year in travel and study in England. The 
academy has eighty students beginning Latin, 
and classical courses are growing in favor. 


wet 


EPISOOPALIANS GO ON REOORD. 


The annual convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, The opening of the liquor saloons 
on Sunday is forbidden by the laws of the 
State: 

Whereas, Lawlessness is one of the most 
dangerous characteristics of our time; be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That this convention rejoices 
that the needed lesson of obedience to law 
is being learned afresh, and especially re 
joices that the efforts now being made by 
the authorities for securing the enf »rcement 
of the excise law have been so largely suc- 
cessful, 








WHERE TO Go.—The satining of all housebold 
furniture is a good hall stand, It is the opening 
chapter of the book of house decoration. Itcannot 
be too often impressed upon the minds of our 
readers that the best place in this city to see hall 
furniture is at the warerooms of Paine Furniture 
Company, 48 Canal Street, where also the lowest 
prices are to be obtained, This house makes a great 
specialty of furniture for large and small balls in 
both town and country houses. They show an im- 
mense assortment of styles. 








MAKE YOUR age HAPPY, 














Out of our immense assortment of silverware we have made up this pretty little child's set consisting of knife, 


fork at spoon and 


have put them up in acute, plush-lined box, that makes them the most delightful present one enn possibly rivetoa child. They are 
= playthings but a real serviceable set for use They will give more joy than toys or trinkets and will last for alltime. Our 
50 fF price is $1.50 but te ‘ou interested in our rearwars business We will send this elegant heavy silver plated set for only 
ENTS S PREPAID to anv address.. They are beantifully engraved equal to any solid silver set on the market. 

Send 50 cents by express or postoffice money order. We donot accent personal checks nor 

50 CD, D. The editor of this paper and all the express companies know us to be a reliable firm. If purchase is not_asrepre- 
sented, money will be cheerfully refnded, This is the best bargain we have ever offered. It makes a practical, substantial 


present that will outlast allthe tovsinthe country 
spoon. 


Everyone knows the delight of a child over its own little knife, 


fork and 


There is something magnetic about such a present and we know of nothing else that will give half the genuine delight. 


Remember the recular price is $1.50 but for this special sale it is only 50 eents ats pold en money refunded if not as represen 
As this is ¢ special offer and won't last long you had better order at onee. Addre: 


LEGNARD MANUFACTURING Co., “182 4 153 MISHIGAR AVE.» HF 





WRINCING 


Clothes js a part of every wash, 


world, with a capital of $2.5 


Does your wringer wring dry? Dothe 
rolis wear Wel)? Be sure on both these points, when purchasing a Waiag: 
byinsisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERICAN’ 
WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the 
00.000 back of their warrant. 


WET + 


nlager, 





See our name and warrant stamped 


on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FREE, Address 99 Chambers Street, New York, 


rwewvvvevvvuvvuvuvvuvvwvvvvue’. 
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When this 
Happens 


your boy, wash him and his 
clothes with Copco Soap. Cleans 


Soap wise folk everywhere are 
using 


CORO 


everywhere. 
at 5 cents the cake. Made only by 


Chicago. 


rything—can’t hurt anything. 





TRADE 
nm pa soap, because it does 


eet work at small cost. Use 
in the laundry, the bath— 
All dealers sell it 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
New York. St. Louis. 


iff iL LLL. 22, eeee eee ee eee es 
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‘ Dark places show wher 
there is extra thtekness of silver. 


“1847 ‘Rogers ‘Bros. XIl” 
Silver Plate that Wears. 


Especially suitable for gifts, as the 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., 


quality is so well known. 


‘*1847” is 


the guarantee of original Rogers goods. 


“Xi” 


means—three times the usual 


thickness of silver where most needed. 
Be sure of the right trade-mark. 


Meriden, Conn. 


208 Fifth Ave., NeW York. 





WELL DRESSED MEN 





fy 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes. 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT o- 
OVERCOAT sip 


We'll make to your eee & Frock 
or Sac rr’ Gull or overcoat of 
ALL WOOL Goors 
equal to any t liors $15.00 garment for 
$10.00, Other suits, overcoats and trou- 
sers justascheap We save {0 per cent 
by buving big lots of woole ns direct 
from the mills—that accounts for it. 
All goods sent C.O D. with privilege 
of examination and try on before pay- 
ing express agen.. We pay Express 
pone 8 ces. Send for samples. f cloth 
nd full partie ulars, free. 


LOUIS I. VEHON, Tailor, 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago- 
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If your druggist does not 
keep it, please write and give 
name and address to 


E. 


26-28 North William St., New York. 


Acknowledged 
so by every 
physician. 


+ + + 


FRENCH National Prize of 


16.600 Francs. j 


No household #¢ 
should be 
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FOUGERA & CO. 
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THE FINAL PROGRAM OF THE 
NATIONAL OOUNOIL. 


SYRACUSE, N. ¥., OCT, 9-14. 


Wednesday, 10 A.M. Organization. Address by 
Rev. A. H. Quint, the retiring moderator. 

Wednesday afternoon. Reports of the provis- 
ional and publishing committees, of the secretary 
and treasurer, of the trustees, and of the com- 
mittee on ministerial relief. Paper on Doctrinal 
Preaching, by Rev. James Brand of Ohio. 

Wednesday evening, 7.30. Sermon by Rev. F. W. 
Gunsaulus of Illinois. 

Thursday morning. Reception of delegates. 
Rev. George S. Barrett, from the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. 

Thursday afternoon. Committee on city evan- 
gelization. Rev. Judson Titsworth of Wisconsin. 
Address by Rev.C.S. Mills of Obio, and others. New 
Jersey Memorial, Report of committee. Rev. W. 
H. Ward of New York. 

Thursday evening. ‘Topic, Two Hundred and 
seventy-five Years from Plymouth Rock; including 
reference to the twenty five years of the life of the 
National Council. Among the speakers expected 
will be Rev. Messrs. Wm. H. Moore and.G. L. 
Walker of Connecticut, Rev. G. H. Wells of Minne- 
sota ana Rev. G. 8. Barrett of England. 

Friday morning. Congregational Church Build- 
ing and Home Missionary Societies. 

Friday afternoon, Sunday Sehool and Publish- 
ing Society, Education Society, and American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

Friday evening. American Board. 

Saturday morning. Statements from semina- 
ries. Topic, Education forthe Ministry. Speakers, 
Arthur H, Wellman of Massachusetts, Rev. Henry 
Hopkins of Missouri. 

Saturday afternoon. A short session. 

Saturday evening. Social. 

Sunday morning. Sermon by Dwight L. Moody, 
followed by the Lord’s Supper. 

Sunday afternoon. Meetings to be arranged by 
local cummittee, one for Christian Endeavor, in 
which Rev. F. E. Clark will assist. 

Sunday evening. Topic, Hopeful Aspects of the 
Kingdom of Christ. Speakers, Rev. C. E. Jefferson 
of Massachusetts, Rev. Willard Scott of Illinois, 
Rev. Wm. H. Davis of Michigan, Rev. J. E. 
Twitchell of Hartford, President W. J. Tucker, 
Dartmouth. 

Monday morning. Reports: committee of Chris- 
tion unity, Kev. J. M. Sturtevant of Illinois; com- 
mittee on expenses of delegates, Rev. D. 8. Clark of 
Massachusetts; committee on Columbian Exposi- 
tion, Rev. J.G. Johnson; committee on church man- 
ual, Rev. A. H Quint. 

Monday afternoon. Reports: committee on mar- 
riage and divorce, Rev F. A. Noble of Illinois; com- 
mittee on prison reform, Rev. A. H. Bradford of 
New Jersey; committee on Sunday observance, 
Rev, Linus Blakeslee of Kansas) Address by Rev. 
F. E. Clark. 

Monday evening, 7.30. Committee on capital and 
labor. Report and address by Rev. Washington 
Gladden of Ohio, Concluding services. Adjourn- 
ment, 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The first conference of societies in Germany is to 
be beld at Cassel, Oct. 15, when the form of a con- 
stitution and pledge is to be consivered, as well as 
means of raising money for evangelistic purposes. 

In a Colorado society the members are divided 
ito three divisions, which take turns in holding a 
short meeting before the regular meeting. Those 
that attend the preparatory meeting are also ex- 
pected to be among the first to take part in the 
regular meeting. 

The Endeavorers of Tiffin, O., have engaged in a 
religious census that brought more than thirty into 
the church. A meeting in the interests of the 
American Humane Education Society was held 
lately in Washington, D. C., and there were talks 
and readings on the proper treatment of animals. 

In preparation for the New Jersey convention 
each society in the State has been asked to devote 
five minutes of each prayer meeting before the con- 
vention to special prayer for a blessing on the 
gathering. The Endeavorers of Atlantic City, 
where the convention is to be held, are to sustain 
two prayer meetings daily until that time. The 
pastors in the State have been invited to the 
evangelistic conference to precede the convention 
on the opening day. 





For a a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr H.M. Har.Low, Augusta, Me., sass: I regard 
it as one of the best remedies in all cases 1n which 
the system reyuires an acid and a nerve tonic, I 
have used it freely with most excellent results.” 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
h 
ANCHOR, 
ATLANTIS, ommon ense 
sete: BAUMAN, i 
BRADLEY, ok dictates that you use materials when paint 
YN, ° e 
vounren Yo ing that you know something about. Pure 
co ah White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
u 
aes have been the standard for years. You 
event know all about them; if you don’t your 
anna painter does. To»make sure, however, ex- 
cw . 
KENTUCKY, {amine the brand (see list). 
eae eee. co ~ ° 
po Beephladelphia. . For colors, use National Lead Co.’s Pure 
sassoun White Lead tinting colors ; they are the best 
RED SEAL, and most permanent; prepared expressly for 
Salen#as. | tinting Pure White Lead. Pamphlet and 
—e color-card free. 
St. is and Chic: 
a ia NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
UNION,  “ I ‘Boenboey. New York. 
$99 09-0-0-0-6-010-4-6:9:4: 4-060 HrO- 8-94: 
ZSUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
$ ONE OF MANY REASONS WBHY. 
@ If it had no other original designs than the simple, practical 
$ one of re-wicking here illustrated, the 
‘Mii Lam 
* 
‘Mi II er 4a aa 
. 
@ Might reasonably claim superiority. But there are several 
@ others you can learn about by sending for our ILLUSTRATED 
@ CATALOGUE, free to all addressing 
¢ EDWARD MILLER & CoO., 
3 Mill and Pactories, Meriden, Conn. 63 Pearl 
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FOR WARM AIR ONLY, and the 
MAGEE COMBINATION HEATER 
here shown (for warm air and Hot Water), 
each received THE HIGHEST AWARD 
at the World’s Pair, Chicago. 

They ave honestly, carefully and intelligently 

matte for USE, not merely to seli. 

No one can afford to keep house without 
a& Magee Range and Furnace, because 
the saving in fuel and food will pay 
many times their cost above any others 
‘on the market. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The name Magee carries our Guaran- 
tee of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use. , 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
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MMAAGEE Bost" Heater 





Hot Water Combination. 
$2, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, sis.sr" sie 
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OCOCCOOOOOCOOO0O00CO000 
) A delicious drink in- 
stantly made from 


WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


Perfect in flavor and 
quality. Put up in 
pound and half-pound 
tins. 


Minut ! Stephen F. Whitman 


P Sole Miva Philadelphia. 
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| TWO. 


SAVE 3 YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
Drop postal fur proofs from 
ja prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
ha the first order from each neighborhood 
A filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
an agency. 
RocuestTer RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. 41 Furnace 8:,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 


Write a: once. 





** Use the means and Heaven 
will give you the blessing.”” 
Never neglect a useful ar- 
ticle like. . 2. «© «+ + « 
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THE QUEEN USES THEM. 


What One of the Highest 
Officials Says. 


Queen Victoria Uses Proprie- 
tary Medicines. 


And What is More They 
Cure Her, Too. 
Other Crowned Heads Use 
Them Also and get Well. 





People Have High Examples In) 


Using These Remedies. 





There never was a time when patent or pro- 
prietary medicines were so popular and so 
widely used by everybody as at present. 

Years of experience have demonstrated the 
great benefit of these remedies. They cure; 
hence it is not a matter of wonder to learn 
through the most direct and reliable official 
sources that in her recent illness Queen 
Victoria, the great Queen of England, used and 
was greatly benefited by such aremedy. Other 
crowned beads have undoubtedly done the 
same. Thus we see that the wisest, those with 





| 


| his youth!” 
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THE MISSION OF THE POET. 
One of the latest as well as one of the no- 
blest utterances of James Russell Lowell was 
this tribute to poetry: 


Every man is conscious that he leads two 
lives, the one trivial and ordinary, the other 
sacred and recluse; the one which he carries 
to the dinner table and to his daily work, 
which grows old with his body and dies 
with it, the other that which is made up of 
the few inspiring moments of his higher 
aspiration and attainment and in which his 
youth survives for him, his dreams, his un- 
quenchable longings for something nobler 
than success, It is this life which the poets 
nourish for him and sustain with their im- 
mortalizing nectar. Through them he feels 
once more the white innocence of his youth. 
His faith in sometbing nobler than gold and 
iron and cotton comes back to him, not as 
an upbraiding ghost that wrings its pale 
hands and is gone, but beautiful and inspir- 
ing as a first love that recognizes nothing 
in him that is not high and noble. The 
poets are nature’s perpetual pleaders and 
protest with us against what is worldly. 
Out of their own undying youth they speak 
to ours. 

‘‘Wretched is the man,’’ says Goethe, 
‘¢ who has learned to despise the dreams of 
It is from this misery that 


| the imagination and the poets, who are its 





the best opportunity to judge, and rich in un- | 


limited resources, are convinced of the curative 
qualities of these medicines. With ability to 


procure the best medical talent in the world, | 


this renowned Queen preferred a genuine 
remedy which had cured so many people, 
whose testimonials she had read. 

Among all those which rare genius, after long 
years of study and experiment, has discovered, 
there is none equal to Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. 


Kings, queens, noble and peasant, the high 
as well as the low, alike employ and are cured 
by this grand remedy, especially at this season 
of the year, when the blood and nerves require 
this purifying and invigorating medicine. 
Let others foliow these illustrious examples. 
Don’t make any mistake. Take Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. It is this 
you need. It is this which will surely make 
you well and strong. 

Mrs. Charles H Heaton, residing at 143 
State Street, Montpelier, Vt., is of the very 
highest social position. She says: 

** Two years ago we hada terrible experience 
with La Grippe, and by overwork in taking 
care of my children and the results of the dis- 
ease I was left in a very exhausted condition, 
in fact was nearly prostrated. I was so weak 
that upon the least excitement I would feel 
nauseated. I was as near nervous prostratioh 
as any one could be. 

‘*S ome one recommended Dr Greene’s Nerv- 
ura blood and nerve remedy to me and I 
immediately began its use. I am happy to 
say that it completely cured me. I think it 
is the best medicine I ever knew of for any 
form of nervous or chronic disease. I have 
recommended it to many and shal! do soupon 
every occasion.” : 


If you are nervous, weak, tired, sleepless, if 
you have headache, indigestion, kidney or 
liver complaint, poor blood and weak nerves, 
you can surely regain your health and be 
as well as you ever were by taking Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 

The strengthening and curative powers of 
this remedy are wonderful. Use it and you 
will be made well and strong. It is the dis- 
covery of Dr. Greene, the most suecessful 
Specialist in curing nervous and chronic 
diseases. He can be consulted by all at his 
office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., free, 
personally or by letter. 


| spokesmen, rescue us, 





The world goes to 
church, kneels to the eternal Purity and 
then contrives to sneer at innocence and 
ignorance of evil by calling it green, Let 
every man thank God for what little there 
may be left in him of his vernal sweetness. 
Let him thank God if he have still the ca- 
pacity for feeling an unmarketable enthusi- 
asm, for that will make him worthy of the 
society of the noble dead, of the companion- 
ship of the poets. And let him love the 
poets for keeping youth young, woman 
womanly and beauty beautiful. 


THE OURRENOY PROBLEM. 


The currency question is altogether 
too great and complicated a question for 
me to undertake to solve. It is a question 
of extraordinary magnitude, involving the 
commercial prosperity of the whole world. 
To comprehend it a man must be possessed 
of a vast store of knowledge. Here are 
Asia and India and Mexico with one cur- 
rency system, and the rest of the world 
with another. The world must come in 
time to a uniform system. It is impossible 
for the nations of the earth doing business 
with each other to go on indefinitely under 
two systems of currency, fluctuating con- 
stantly. It makes too much speculation. 
The problem then is, What system shall be 
adopted universally? To solve this problem 
aman must be familiar with the commer- 
cial relations of Japan and China, their 
contracts with Europeans nations, and so 
on, and with the details of the commercial 
relations of other nations. He must have a 
universal knowledge of things which com- 
paratively few people understand. I real- 
ize this, and so do not undertake to pro- 
pose a solution of the currency question. 
I have had leanings both ways, and for that 
reason I doubt my own judgment.... I 
doubt if any man has the knowledge neces- 
sary to a complete understanding of the 
matter. As to the men in Congress, the 
most that they can do is to make the settle 
ment of it more difficult. If it could be left 
to the business community it would settle 
itself in good time. But Congress will only 
complicate it. I believe that we would be 
a great deal better off wittout legislation. 
—Charles Francis Adams. 











For the past fifty years, the Boynton Furnace Co. 
has held a most mportant place in the manufac- 
ture of heating apparatus. Their heaters have been 
so skillfully designed, so conscientiously made and 
so widely sold that the-name of Boynton has come 
to be associated in the popular mind with every- 
thing connected with the proper and successful 
heating of buildings. Mr. N. A. Boynton, president 
of the company, is the designer and patentee of all 
the genuine Boynton heating apparatus that has 
ever been made. There have been a greater number 
of Boynton heatera sold than any other kind. They 
are of the latest and most approved patterns and 
are sold strictly on their merits. 
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Are You 


Sure your heart is sound? 
If not, investigate. Send 
for Dr. Miles’ late book on 
the Heart and Its Disor- 
ders, it is free and will be 
sent to any address upon 
request. Address, 
Dr. Miles Medical Co., 
<r Elkhart, Ind. 


Dr. Miles’ New Heart Cure is sold by all 
druggists on positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits, or money refunded. 


Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure 


Restores Health. 


TEETH 


EXTRACTED 
WITHOUT PAIN. 


No Ether, Gas or Chloroform. By apply- 
ing our wonderful remedy to the gums any 
tooth can be extracted absolutely without 
pain, Recommended by physicians, Hun- 


dreds of testimonials. 
$6.00 





FULL SET OF TEETH. . 
Best Quality. 


SILVER FILLINGS . . . &Oc. up. 
GOLD ... ++ + + + 75Se. up. 
CEMENT ...-.+-+ + + 6Oc. up. 


GOLD CROWNS .... -» 
CLEANING . «© «© «© «© «© © « 


$5.00 
50c. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DENTAL PARLORS, 


13 Tremont Row - Boston, Mass. 
Open 8 A.M. till 7.30P.M. Saturday nights till 10. 


Rev. John Reid, Jr., af 
Great Falls, Mon., recom- 
mended Ely’s Cream Balm 
tome. I canemphasize his 
statement, ‘* It is a positive 
cure for catarrh if used as 
directed.’’—Rev. Francis W. 
Poole, Pastor Central Pres. 
Church, Helena, Mon. 





Sef 
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Gara BALM 
> 


LES 
CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Ailays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm {s quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


‘BETTON'S 
PILE SALVE 


A Positive, Perfect, Permanent Cure. 


Success for over 50 years tells the story 
of Betton’s Pile Salve, backed up b 
thousands of testimonials from promi- 
nent people. Instant relief on first 
application—cure in from one to nine 
days. At all druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of Price, 50c. per Box. 


Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co. Props, 
BALTIMORE, MD. ’ 
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IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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GAINS AND LOSSES BY MAOHINERY. 

In discussing the important part which ma- 
chinery plays in our modern life Prof. F. W. 
Speirs of the Drexel Institute, among various 
advantages and disadvantages, points out 
these two: 


To the modern system we owe an enor- 
mous increase in the wealth of the world, 
because under our present organization of 
industry and by the aid of machinery the 
average productive power of man’s labor 
has been wonderfully increased. One of the 
best statisticians in the country said a few 
years ago that if the goods made in one 
year by the 3,000,000 factory workers in the 
United States at that time were to be made 
by hand in the o!d fashioned way it would 
require the labor of 150,000,000 persons to 
produce them. Thus each worker under 
the present system counts for as much in 
production as fifty workers 100 years ago. 
This great increase in the efficiency of labor 
has correspondingly increased the store of 
goods available for our enjoyment. So, be- 
cause of machinery, the average civilized 
man is much better fed, better clothed and 
better housed than his ancestor of the last 
century, and in addition he counts among 
his necessities many things which were re- 
garded as unattainable luxuries 100 years 


ago. 
al while there bas been a great increase 
in the quantity of goods we owe also to 
machinery a marked improvement in the 
average quality of the goods. It is a mis- 
taken notion that hand-made goods are 
generally superior to machine-made goods. 
The machine- made watch is not only much 
cheaper than the hand-made timepiece, but 
it is also more accurate, and the product of 
the power loom is better as well as cheaper 
than the cloth woven on the hand loom, 


On the other hand, in speaking of the evils 
of this age of machinery, Professor Speirs 
Says: 

One evil is the effect of the machine 
method on the workman. The old-fash- 
ioned tradesman was a well rounded, many- 
sided workman. [le made, unaided, the 
completed product of his trade, doing each 
of the many operations, following his work 
to completion and naturally taking a pride 
in doing the work well. Brain and hand 
worked together. Under our system of ex- 
treme division of labor each workman usu- 
ally does only one simple operation and its 
constant repetition makes the work very 
monotonous, gives him little opportunity 
to use his intellect and causes him to lose 
interest in his work. Man has become in 
many instances a mere adjunct of machin- 
ery. Machinery demands hands for its op- 
eration and control, and much of it de- 
mands hands simply. The result is that we 
have a large and increasing class of men and 
women whose sole business in life is to fur- 
nish a useful adjunct to machinery—hands, 
We speak with unconscious accuracy when 
we say, ‘‘The mill employs 500 hunds.”’ 
Hands divorced from brain and soul, hands 
with a fair market value, brains and soul at 
a discount—this is one of the problems 
which machinery has brought to us. 








THE new iron and steel stairway which has just 
been put into place in Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s store is 
a model of its kind. It is one of the greatest im- 
provements ever attempted in order to increase the 
floor space. By this change they have added 53,000 
square feet to their floor area, thus enabling them 
to make a number of changes in the location of dif- 
ferent departments which will be more convenient 
than heretofore. This staircase is fireproof and is 
constructed so as to give absolute security against 
accident. 








Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices aStwenty-five cents. 





BAIRD—WOODS—In Port Dover, Ont., Sept. 19, Rev. 
Lucius Olmsted Baird and Jeanette Stuart Woods. 

EDWARDS—RICHARDSON—In Salem, Sept. 24, by 
Rev. J. L. Hill, D. D., Charles A. Edwards of Brockton 
and Mrs, Mary J. Richardson of Salem. 
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BEY NON —In Marietta, O., Sept. 21, Rev. Reese G. Bey- 
non, formerly pastor of various Weish Congregational 
churches in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

BOOTH—In Longmeadow, Sept. 23, Samuel C. Booth, 
well known in that region as a minera'ogist and pat- 
uralist, aged 83 yrs. He was a member of the First 

Church in Longmeadow for nearly seventy years. 

EGLESTON—In Jamaica Plain, suddenly, of heart fail- 
ure, Mrs. Sarah Winship, wife of Rev. N. H. Egleston 
of Washin on, D. C., aged 69 yrs. The interment was 

to be at Williamstown, Wednesday. 

FLYNT—In Monson, Sept. 28. William Noreross Flynt, 
aged 77 yrs. He was the most prominent citizen o 

onsou, Raving held various public offices aud made 
many beautiful gifts to the town, among them a fine 
fountain and the park which bears his name. 

HAAN—In Maskegon, Mich., Rev. Cornelius G. Haan, 
late pastor of the Congregational church in Vernon. 

HASTINGS—In Warren, Sept. 23, Dr. Joseph W. Hast- 
ings, a prominent citizen of Warren,a veteran of the 
Civil War and an active worker in the Congregational 
church and Sunday school, aged 61 yrs. 

KIMBALL—In Chicago, II1., Sept. 11, suddenly, Josiah 
Evarts Kimball, aged 53 yrs. 

MOORE-—In Brewer, Me., Sept. 24, Mrs. Elvira C, 
Moore, formerly of Hampden, sister of Rev. ©. H. 
Wheeler and Mrs. O. P. Allen of Harpovt, Turkey, 
aged 78 yrs. 

PERKINS—In Fitchburg, Sept. 23, Rev. F. J. Perkins, 
aged 30 yrs. He was a graduate of Williams College 
and Hartford Theological Seminary, and formerly a 
Presbyterian missionary in Brazil. 

WOLCOTT—In Lawrence, Sept. 26, Cora Mabel, daugh- 
ter of the late Horace A. Wadswosth and wife of Rev. 
William E,. Wolvott, aged 31 yrs., 7 mos., 18 dys. 


Curc Without Medicine 
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fy) 
No Home Should Be Without It. 


“TI sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. I also 
tried Compound eg oy thorougbly, and the electric battery, but they helped me be little. On Dee, 17, 1891, 
I commenced using the Electropvise and continued it about four months. During this time my disabilities 
were largely removed, In the course of a year from the time I commenced using it, I enjoyed almost perfect 
health, which has continued to this date. 

“TI know persons who were afflicted with gine sore throat, rheumatism, general debility, nervous pros- 
tration, and liver trouble, who have been greatly helped by it. I have great faith in it. 

thol, Mass. Rev. J. H. MANSFIELD. 


Call or send for Illustrated Circular, with testimonials, price-list, etc. 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., 
General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLIOTT, Room 36 Exchange Building, New Haven, Conn. Sole Authorized 
Agent for Connecticut West of the Connecticut Kiver. 


To 

Remove 

That Tired 

Feeling, Take 

AYERS 

THE ONLY WORLD'S FATA 

Sarsaparilia 

Over Half a Century 


Old. Why Noi 
Giet the Best? 


AYER’S PILLS cure Headache. 
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TO 
Cure 


That 
Cough 


or Colds of any kind, Bronchial Trou- 
bles, Sore Throats, Asthma, or any Lung 
Disease, there is nothing equal to 


ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 
Cough Balsam. 


It brings relief with the first dose. 
Soothes irritation, heals the lungs and 
throat, and in a few days effects a perfect 
cure. It has been 30 years in existence, 
and once used is always keptin reach, 


10,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
$5,000 Reward fora single one not genuine. @ 


PRICES 36 and 76 CTS. A BOTTLE. 
Cc SOLO BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








>... Womeniz2 
and Women only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA 
S0apP, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

Inthe form of washes, solutions, etc., for 
distressing inflammations. irritations, and 
weaknesses of the mucous membrane, it hag 
proved most grateful. 

CuTIcuRA Soap appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as wellas 
purest and sweetest for toilet and bath. 

Sold throuchout the world. British depot: F. New- 
erry & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Portia 
Davo & Cuem. Cus... F019 P -, Boston, U. 8. A. 


r= DENT’S 
hi \ TOOTHACHE GuM 
J STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 
] Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, Micu. 











Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns. Bunions, W 
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Deaths. 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Bach 
additional line ten pene hy Bee eight = toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





BAILEY—In Wiscasset, Me., Sept. 19, Harriet, daughter 
of tue late Hon. Jeremiah Bailey, aged 75 yrs. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 


DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT? 


VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS | ts it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER | beip you. x —_ bald $e ae bebo oon Srna 

sae thr x nterested, 5 -ad- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- ressed stamped envelope to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT, 


CATIONALIST. Centreville (Cape Cod), Mass. 











MUSIC FOR CHOIRS 


‘‘Anthem Tribute.’’ 


By L. O. Emerson. Just published. A new antbem book 
of uncommon iuverest and excellence. The fifty-three com- 
positiems in the volume have been composed and selected 
for the especial use of amateur choirs, and will be found 
fiuent, melodious, and impressive in a high degree. An at- 
tractive variety of theme and treatment is an especial feature. 

Boards, $1.00, Postpaid. Per doz. $9.00, Not Postpaid. 


‘¢McIntosh’s Anthems.”’ 


/\ mew collection of rare completeness and excellence. 
11@ pieces. Round or character notes. 
Boards, $1.00, Postpaid. Per doz. $9.00, Not Postpaid. 


‘‘ Sunday Anthems.”’ 


By W. O. Perkins. Containing the latest choir music from 
the best sources. 
Boards, $1.00, Postpaid. 


‘‘Emerson’s Easy Anthems.” 
Boards, 80 Cents, Postpaid. Per doz. $7.20, Not Postpaid. 


‘‘ Trowbridge Collection.”’ 


A comprehensive collection of standard music. 
Boards, 75 Cents, Postpaid. Per doz. $6.75, Not Postpaid. 


‘‘Emerson’s Choice Anthems.”’ 
Boards, $1.00, Postpaid. Per doz. $9.00, Not Postpaid. 


‘‘Gabriel’s Anthems.”’ 
Boards, $1.00, Postpaid. Per doz. $9.00, Not Postpaid. 


Full descriptive circulars of any book, on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y¥. 


Per doz. $9.00, Not Postpaid. 













Old woman! 
Old woman! 
Will you go 
a-cleaning?” 
Speak a ligle 


louder, sir, 


Tm very hard 
of hearing,” 


Old woman! 

Old woman! 
Here's some 

SAPOL10,” 
Thank you 

very kindly sir, 
It’s virtues 


well I know.” 


” COPYRIGHT BA SCe- 1867 
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SCULVY fmone 


Infants 


i8 INCREASING TO AN ALARMING EXTENT. Few physicians, S 
nowadays, but have to contend with this disease in one form , 
or anether. Parents usually call in their physicians when 
eczema, 80 commonly seen on the face and sca'p, is present 

in a mild form. but often the best of attention will not prevent 

its spreading while the babe is dependent for its nourishment 

on the improperly prepared foods now before the public. Each 
advertises their foow as the best, and the mother, thonghtlessly 

(or really in ignorance of the needs of extreme infancy), often 
makes her decision by the ease with which this or that tood is 
prepared. A little baby’s stomach is a very celicate piece of é 
mechanism, and the sweet, slippery, insufficient foods so 
largely advertised «lo not meet the conditious of the little 
ever-growing trame. The stomach was designed for action 

and work, and consequently the stemach should have some- ¢ 
thing to do. 

s 9 by its special directions, is adapted 
Ridge S Food to the different periods of growth, 

¥ and if these are followed only the é 
necessary effort nature designed for healthy action is required 
and healthy growth and normal development is the result. 
It has always been the claim tbat Ridge’s Food produces 
healthy flesh, good teeth, strong, straight limbs, in contra- 
distinction to the puffy, flabby flesh produced by others, and 
the child becomes a model of healthful strength and beauty. 

The continuance of its use has no unfavorable action, and 
in the 30 years of its use not a single case of Scurvy bas ever 
been reported, while the year 1895 bas produced cases by the 
use of some of the foods adver:ised so severe that the nails 
even dropped before the disease was arrested. 

Careful mothers, with this array of facts, will not begrudge ¢ 
the smal! amount of care and time which it requires to properly 
prepare Ridge’s Food, when. these directions have heen made 

eas a result of years of exverience by physicians in its use. 

Do not take our word for this, but consult the best authorities, é 
and make the test yourself. A great awakening will, we be- 
lieve, shortly take place in reference to this most vital and @ 
important question. We are fully willing to abide by the ¢ 
advice of any physician who bas made a thorough test of 
Ridge’s Food in his practice. 

*,* Sample free to any Physician or Mother.*,* 





WOOLRICH & CO., Sole [Ifrs., 
Palmer, Mass. 





Rivge’s Foor, 
Used for 30 Years. 
Still unereeller. 
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Estey Organs 


The famous Estey Organs embody all that long 
experience, skill, and large capital can produce. 
They contain exclusive essential features possible 
only in an organ emanating from the oldest and 
largest factory on this continent. 





The Estey Durability is 
simply phenomenal With the 
purchase of an Estey Organ you 


The Estey Tone exhibits the 
effect of the great care which en- 
ters into the Estey Organ. It bas 


that rare “ singing quality” which 
blends so harmoniously with the 
voice—a feature much desired but 
seldom obtained. 


The Estey Design is a mar- 
vel of classic architecture. It 
represents the true artist, and 
appeals to all cultured tastes. 


dispense with further thought of 
trouble with an organ. [ts rare 
excellence will rivet your warmest 
approval for a generation. 


The Estey Price is a very 
attractive feature. It is the low- 
est consistent with first-class 
work. It is always in the interest 





of economy, but never at the sacri- 
fice of quatity. 


Remember, the Estey Organ ts not superior in 
one point only, but in a dozen points. In variety 
of styles, sizes, and grades, in design and work- 
manshtp, in tone and durability the Estey Organs 


Lead the World 


In Europe and Asia, in Africa and Australia, it is widely known. In 
this country the name ‘‘ Estey’’ has for over fifty years been synony- 
mous with fine music. Two Hundred and Eighty Thousand Estey 
Organs made and sold testify to these facts. 


Write for large Illustrated Catalogue, sent free. 


Estey Organ Co., Brattteboro, vt. 


